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RONALD 8. CRANE, EDITOR OF MODERN PHILOLOGY, 1930-52 


HE current issue of this journal is 

the first since August, 1930, in which 

the name of Ronald S. Crane does 
not appear as managing editor. With the 
publication of the May issue, the fourth 
number of Volume XLIX, Mr. Crane, 
who last year became Distinguished Serv- 
ice Professor Emeritus of English in the 
University of Chicago, retired after twen- 
ty-two years’ service as editor of Modern 
Philology. 

The editorship to which Mr. Crane suc- 
ceeded in 1930 w:.s a distinguished one. 
Among American journals devoted to the 
publication of substantial works of re- 
search in all areas of medieval and modern 
humanistic study, only the official publi- 
cation of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion is older. Founded in 1903 by a group 
of the humanists brought by William 
Rainey Harper to the new university, it 
had been edited for five years by the 
medievalist, P. S. Allen. Allen was suc- 
ceeded by John Matthews Manly, who as 
managing editor from 1908 to 1918 and 
general editor from 1918 to 1930 brought 
the journal to a position of international 
reputation among scholarly publications. 
During Manly’s tenure as general editor, 
the post of managing editor was occupied 
in turn by C. R. Baskervill and William A. 
Nitze; from 1923 on, Tom Peete Cross 
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served as publishing editor. From the be- 
ginning the editors had been able to com- 
mand the advice and assistance of an edi- 
torial board of their own colleagues and of 
a board of advisory editors in other uni- 
versities. 

It was not to be expected that Mr. 
Crane, succeeding to a post so distin- 
guished by its former occupants, would 
find it necessary to alter in any fundamen- 
tal way the policies of the journal. The 
reader who goes through a continuous file 
pf Modern Philology will be aware of the 
presence of the new editor at first only by 
superficial signs. He will notice that the 
tripartite division of editorial functions 
prevailing before 1930 is abandoned in 
favor of a single editorship, but this was a 
reversion to the original practice of the 
journal. And he will see that the editor in- 
dulged his personal tastes to the extent of 
replacing the earlier buff covers with a 
nattier blue. But he will find, if he looks 
closer, that in all essentials Modern Philol- 
ogy continued under Mr. Crane’s editor- 
ship the traditions established by his pred- 
ecessors—traditions of severe editorial 
standards, of solid and original contribu- 
tions, and—thanks in no small measure to 
the staff of the University of Chicago 
Press—of accuracy in production. 

Although he introduced no revolution- 
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ary changes in the journal, Mr. Crane did 
not hesitate to sponsor several new fea- 
tures calculated to improve its value to 
the scholarly community. Early in his edi- 
torship he initiated a series of critical sur- 
veys of recent scholarship, in which such 
masters of their disciplines as Henri 
Peyre and C. R. Baskervill sought to 
bring the multiplying results of research 
into coherent relation with established 
knowledge, to appraise current methods of 
study, and to suggest fruitful directions 
for future investigation. The value of such 
critical orientations has come to be widely 
recognized, and the surveys published in 
Modern Philology, though few in number, 
pointed in a useful direction. A similar 
purpose—that of aiding scholars in gain- 
ing access to scattered works of criticism 
and research—prompted the publication 
in Modern Philology, beginning in 1933, of 
the annual Victorian bibliography, an in- 
novation to which the editor was doubt- 
less the more readily disposed because of 
his editorship, from 1926 to 1932, of the 
annual bibliography of eighteenth-cen- 
tury studies in the Philological Quarterly. 
A third innovation reflected even more 
closely the editor’s fundamental interests. 
Soon after becoming editor, Mr. Crane 
began to print review articles of signifi- 
cant books, in which the reviewer, given 
far more space than for a regular review, 
was encouraged to scrutinize the work in 
more than ordinary detail, to raise basic 
questions of method, and to offer inde- 
pendent evidence and conclusions. The re- 
view article has become a regular and val- 
uable feature of Modern Philology; essays 
such as D. F. Bond’s review of the Cam- 
bridge Bibliography, J. M. Osborn’s of 
MacDonald’s bibliography of Dryden, 
and Fredson Bowers’ of Greg’s text of 
Doctor Faustus, to name but a few, are 
contributions of independent value and of 
real significance for the development of 
English studies in related areas. 





W. R. Keast 








Although, with respect to the basic poli- 
cies of the journal, Mr. Crane was con- 
servative rather than radical, his success 
in maintaining its prestige and in adapt- 
ing it, without abandonment of its tradi- 
tional qualities, to new requirements, was 
not an accident of happy circumstances. 
It was due in large measure to the care he 
bestowed on the selection and editing of 
manuscripts, the time and effort he lav- 
ished on letters of advice and criticism to 
contributors—many of which amount to 
publishable essays—and the skill with 
which he organized the contents of each 
volume. But his success was due, to an 
even greater degree, to the peculiar fitness 
of the interests and experience which he 
brought to the problems of editing a jour- 
nal whose distinguishing characteristics 
had been variety of matter and method, 
and severity of standards. The editorship 
of Modern Philology has been but one 
phase of a long career that is happily still 
evolving, and if we examine, even briefly, 
the other phases of his career, we shall see 
why Mr. Crane was specially fitted for his 
editorial duties and why Modern Philology 
has borne, during the last twenty-two 
years, the impress of its editor’s hand. 


It is always difficult to find categories 
in which to dispose the activities of a long 
and varied career. The difficulty is the 
greater with Mr. Crane because he seems 
to have gone out of his way to resist con- 
venient labeling. Indeed, students and col- 
leagues who have known him well at one 
or another stage of his career have some- 
times been puzzled—and even, occasion- 
ally, distressed—to find him a few years 
later engaged in what seemed to them 
utterly strange pursuits. Mr. Crane has 
not identified himself permanently in any 
of the ways common in our profession. 
Although he has long been recognized as 
a master of eighteenth-century literature, 
he has never cultivated a single “field’’: 
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his earliest publication dealt with the 
vogue of Guy of Warwick in the Renais- 
sance; one of his most brilliant papers is on 
the development of Bacon’s thought; two 
of his best-known studies are founded on 
massive erudition in seventeenth-century 
English theology; and he has recently 
published papers on the theory of literary 
criticism and on its history from antiquity 
to modern times. He has displayed in his 
choice of methods an even greater catho- 
licity than in his selection of materials. It 
would indeed be difficult to name a mode of 
literary study which Mr. Crane has not ex- 
plored and in which he has not published 
work of permanent value. If one reviews 
merely his better-known works—the essay 
on Bacon; the studies of Goldsmith’s 
sources; his work on the Goldsmith canon, 
leading to the New Essays by Oliver Gold- 
smith in 1927; his study of Voltaire’s rep- 
utation in England; the Census of British 
Newspapers and Periodicals; his papers on 
the history of ideas; the CBEL bibliogra- 
phy of Goldsmith; his survey of neoclassi- 
cal criticism; and his recent work on criti- 
cal theory—one is struck by the diversity 
of methods of which he is a master and by 
a virtuosity rare in our day of specializa- 
tion. 

Even so rapid a survey as this of Mr. 
Crane’s work reveals one of the constant 
characteristics of his studies, and suggests 
at the same time one of the reasons for his 
success in continuing Modern Philology’s 
tradition of excellence in diversity. He has 
been continuously concerned to improve 
the humanities by distinguishing the arts 
and methods relevant to their investiga- 
tion, assaying their powers and limita- 
tions, reviving old methods grown out of 
fashion, and putting new methods to the 
test—by engaging, in short, in a continual 
criticism of the humanistic arts. Whether 
as historian of ideas, literary theorist, stu- 
dent of sources, bibliographer, or critic— 
indeed precisely because he has been all of 
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these rather than one primarily—Mr. 
Crane has been preoccupied at all stages 
of his career with “‘taking thought,” as he 
expressed it in a recent essay, of how, as 
humanists, we may proceed and where dif- 
ferent routes will take us, firm in the con- 
viction that only a full development of the 
whole range of possible approaches to our 
subject matter will reveal its multiple as- 
pects and that only the most critical ap- 
praisal of our procedures will insure valid 
results. 

Mr. Crane’s fundamental interest in 
the expansion and improvement of the 
humane disciplines has not been confined 
to the production of a series of model 
studies. It has been exhibited, of course, 
though to an unusual degree, in the gen- 
erosity with which he has put his learning 
and advice at the disposal of students, 
friends, and even casual correspondents. 
But it took a more public and broadly in- 
fluential form in the annual bibliography 
of eighteenth-century studies which he 
began in 1926 and continued to edit until 
1932. While not the first of the annual 
bibliographies, it was one of the earliest, 
and it was the first to be conducted with 
the clear objective of raising the stand- 
ards of scholarship in an entire area of 
English studies. Mr. Crane’s method of 
achieving this aim was primarily to write 
a long series of reviews of books and ar- 
ticles with respect to which he could raise 
important questions of method, fact, or 
interpretation, calling attention to prom- 
ising developments, exposing error and 
imprecision with devastating power, and 
throwing out suggestions for investiga- 
tion. The exact effect of this concentrated 
inquiry can scarcely be calculated, but 
there can be no doubt that Mr. Crane’s 
annual assessment had much to do with 
the high level of sophistication attained 
by American eighteenth-century scholar- 
ship during the ensuing decade. And the 
student who reads these reviews today, 
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now happily republished by the Princeton 
University Press, will find—in addition to 
some of the most pungent prose in modern 
scholarly reviewing—innumerable sugges- 
tions for the cultivation of sound method 
in English studies. 

Mr. Crane’s interest in the diversity of 
methods pertinent to literary study is the 
principle underlying the variety of his own 
work and his effort, in the PQ bibliogra- 
phy, in his course in methods of literary 
study at Chicago, and less overtly, as edi- 
tor of Modern Philology, to provoke 
thought and to define standards of work 
in the profession at large. A second and 
related interest provides the key to the 
more recent stages of Mr. Crane’s career. 
He became convinced in the course of his 
scholarly investigations and teaching that, 
of the major humanistic disciplines, the 
art of criticism was at once the most im- 
portant and the one currently most neg- 
lected in the practice of professional stu- 
dents and in the educational programs of 
humanistic departments. He set forth his 
reflections on this question in an influen- 
tial paper on “History versus Criticism in 
the University Study of Literature” in 
1935, and persuaded his colleagues at Chi- 
cago to adopt sweeping reforms in the 
undergraduate and graduate curriculums, 
the most notable feature of which was the 
elevation of aesthetic criticism to a place 
of equality with the traditional scholarly 
disciplines. The success of the new pro- 
gram at Chicago stimulated widespread 
interest and imitation. When the history 
of the humanities in our day comes to be 
written, Mr. Crane will deserve a promi- 
nent place for conceiving and executing a 
program by which the higher study of lit- 
erature can achieve progressive develop- 
ment in all directions. 

Concentration on the role of criticism 
in professional literary study convinced 
Mr. Crane—as might have been predicted 
by anyone who had attended to his earlier 


concern with allied humanistic arts—that 
the critical art might be improved, and its 
contribution to cultural enrichment en- 
hanced, by an effort to disentangle the 
major modes of critical theory, to isolate 
their basic assumptions and characteristic 
powers, and to explore the possibilities of 
critical methods not currently in vogue. 
Out of this conviction have come Mr. 
Crane’s most recent studies, in which he 
has assayed the prevailing methods of 
criticism, much as he assayed the methods 
of scholarship in the twenties, and has at- 
tempted to demonstrate the value of al- 
ternative procedures, notably that devel- 
oped from the Poetics of Aristotle, much 
as he put to trial, at an earlier stage of his 
work, methods of investigation pioneered 
by Continental scholars which he thought 
had been neglected in this country. He has 
recently collected several of these studies 
in Critics and Criticism, Ancient and Mod- 
ern, and his 1952 Alexander Lectures on 
“The Languages of Criticism and the 
Structure of Poetry,” soon to be pub- 
lished, will undoubtedly mark the high 
point of this phase of his work. 

Of this phase only, for the retiring edi- 
tor of Modern Philology is characteristi- 
cally digging in a new mine. More vigor- 
ous and productive than ever, he is cur- 
rently completing a book on “The Critical 
and Historical Principles of Literary His- 
tory,’”’ which should bring his concern for 
the maximum development of all the hu- 
manistic disciplines and his special inter- 
est in the relations of criticism to tradi- 
tional methods of scholarship to a new and 
illuminating focus. That done, we may be 
sure that he will find new grounds for tak- 
ing thought and new prospects for the 
advancement of humane learning and that 
his retirement will be as full of distin- 
guished service to the community of let- 
ters as the earlier stages of his career. 


W. R. Keast 


CorNnELL UNIVERSITY 
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THE RELATIONSHIP OF THE THREE TEXTS 


OF PIERS THE PLOWMAN 


D. C. FOWLER 


I 


OR a number of years scholars have 

been awaiting the appearance of a 

critical edition of Piers the Plowman. 
During this time there has developed a 
widespread belief that the mechanical 
nature of modern methods of textual 
criticism will assure detachment on the 
part of the editor and that the final prod- 
uct of recension will contain the long- 
awaited verdict for or against the theory 
of multiple authorship. 

In a limited sense it is true that certain 
methods for the establishment of a critical 
text are almost universally accepted and 
frequently practiced. But it is likewise 
apparent, in the case of Piers the Plow- 
man, that initial assumptions regarding 
the relationship of the three versions are 
bound to affect the judgment of the 
editor. 

There are at present two main theories 
concerning the relationship of the three 
versions. The first forms an important 
part of the argument for multiple author- 
ship and consists in the statement that the 
B- and C-texts were derived from an 
original A-text which was corrupt, or at 
least defective, when it reached the hands 
of the first reviser. On the other hand, there 
is a quite different theory, very popu- 
lar at the present time and most appeal- 
ing to the advocates of unity of author- 
ship, based on the assumption that the 
extant MSS of the three versions go back 
ultimately to the author’s originals, which 
must have been free of any serious cor- 
ruption. The first of these views we may 
refer to as the theory of the “Corrupt 
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Original,” and the second as the theory of 
the “Pure Original.” 

It is my purpose to present in this paper 
evidence which tends to support the 
theory of corruption in the original, with 
reference to the B- and C-texts, as against 
the implication of the opposite view, 
namely, that the transmission of the three 
versions—from A to B to C—was unim- 
peded by intervening corruption. In the 
ensuing analysis attention is therefore 
centered on those portions of Piers the 
Plowman which are to be found in all three 
texts and which show little evidence of 
revision. The method will be, first, to 
give examples of scribal corruption from 
individual MSS of the A-text and, second, 
to furnish instances of similar scribal cor- 
ruption in the B- and C-versions of the 
poem. Readings from individual copies of 
A are taken from photographic reproduc- 
tions of the MSS in my possession. The 
text used for all quotations from the 
A-version is Piers the Plowman: A Critical 
Edition of the A-Version, edited by the 
late Thomas A. Knott and the present 
writer (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1952). Quotations from the B- and C- 
texts are taken from the EETS edition.! 


1The Vision of William concerning Piers (the) 
Plowman ..., ed. W. W. Skeat (‘‘Early English Text 
Society,’’ Nos. 28, 38, 54, 67, 81 (London, 1867-84]). 
This edition, a monument to its editor, has been and 
still is of great value to all students of Piers the Plow- 
man. Nevertheless, Skeat at the time was working 
without benefit of the many tools of research and the 
critical method employed by modern editors, and, as 
he himself recognized, it was inevitable that his work 
should be superseded. Quotations in this paper from 
the B- and C-texts are taken from Skeat, but these 
are checked, wherever possible, against the findings of 
later scholarship. In view of the fact that I differ 
strongly with some of the conclusions drawn by other 
students of the Piers Plowman texts, it is necessary to 
emphasize that my debt to predecessors in this field 
is nevertheless very great. 














II 


Problems attendant on the transmis- 
sion of a text before the time of printing 
are amply illustrated in the MSS of the 
A-text of Piers the Plowman. Anyone who 
takes the time to glance through these 
MSS will discover examples of work rang- 
ing from the excellent job of an exact 
copyist to the pitiful performance of a 
deluded scribe-editor. All the copies, how- 
ever, good or bad, lack authentic lines. 
In many cases the omissions are apparent- 
ly due to a momentary lapse in concen- 
tration, or to carelessness. But it is often 
possible to discover an obvious explana- 
tion for the scribe’s omission. For ex- 
ample, when adjacent lines in the text 
begin or end with the same word, the eye 
has a tendency to skip from one line to 
the next, and the result is the omission 
(“overleaping’’) of the intervening line or 
lines. A few instances of this taken from 
the A-MSS will be sufficient to illustrate 
the point. 

It will be recalled that at the beginning 
of passus 5 in A the dreamer tells of 
waking, wandering a short distance, and 
again falling asleep. He continues: 


panne sau3 I muche more pan I before tolde 
For I sauz pe feld ful of folk pat I before of 
tolde [5. 9-10].? 


Four MSS (TChNH) omit the second of 
these lines, clearly because of the repeti- 
tion. A few scribes avoid the recurrence of 
the word “tolde” by substituting syno- 
nyms such as “nempnyd,” “sayde,” and 
“schewede.”’? But the very omission of 
the line by several MSS, representing 
different genetic groups, is itself evidence 
that the repetition was in the archetype. 

Another example is found in the first 
passus of the A-text. Holy Church warns 
the dreamer against excessive drinking, 
using the example of Lot: 
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For loth in his lyf dayes for lykyng of drinke 
Dede be his dou3teris pat pe deuil lykide 
Delyted him in drynke as je deuel wolde 

[1. 27-29]. 


Here the italicized words help to show the 
reason for the omissions. Three MSS 
(TChT:) omit line 29. Although on this 
occasion the repeated words are not at the 
end of the line, their close proximity was 
apparently sufficient to cause three scribes 
to skip the line containing the second oc- 
currence of “‘pe deuel.” Further, just as we 
saw in the first example that some copy- 
ists altered the text to avoid the harsh- 
ness of repetition, so, too, in this second 
instance the same phenomenon can be 
observed. It is worth pausing for a mo- 


2 The line numbers cited are those of the critical 
text mentioned above. For the convenience of the 
reader, however, the corresponding line numbers from 
Skeat's edition, when they differ, are added in paren- 
theses. In the coming analysis of scribal practice it will 
be necessary for me to refer frequently to MSS of A. 
I offer here a list of the seventeen MSS, together with 
the symbols used in referring to them. 

T: Trinity College, Cambridge, R 3. 14 (594). 

H:: Harleian 6041 (British Museum). 

Ch: Chaderton (University of Liverpool Library). 

D: Douce 323 (Bodl. 21897). 

U: University College, Oxford, 45. 

R: Rawlinson Poet. 137 (Bodl. 14631). 

Tz: Trinity College, Dublin, D 4. 12 (213). 

A: Ashmole 1468 (Bodl. 7004). 

M: The late Mr. Bright's MS, now in the Library of 
the Society of Antiquaries of London. 

H;: Harleian 3954 (British Museum). 

I: Formerly Sir Henry Ingilby’s MS, now MS M818 
in the Pierpont Morgan Library (New York). 

L: Lincoln's Inn 150. 

W: The Duke of Westminster's MS (Eaton Hall) 

N: National Library of Wales 733B. 

Di: Digby 145 (Bodl. 1746). 

V: Vernon (Bodl. 3938). 

H: Harleian 875 (British Museum). 

For the classification of these MSS, consult the 
article by T. A. Knott, MP, XII, 395 ff. The three 
MSS discovered since then (Ch, M, and N) are in- 
cluded in the above list in such a way as to indicate 
their approximate position in Knott's genealogical 
scheme. For detailed evidence for the classification of 
Ch, see my article, ‘‘Contamination in Manuscripts 
of the A-Text of Piers the Plowman,"’ PMLA, LXVI 
(1951), 495-504. 

+ Although it is possible that, in a particular case, 
the error under consideration was actually derived 
from an ancestor, it is convenient to speak as though 
the scribe of the extant MS is responsible. 
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ment to note how the scribe-editor of MS 
H has inserted an extra line in his copy, in 
order to space out the two offending lines: 
27 For loot in his lyf dayes porou3z lykynge 
of drynke 
28 Dyde by his dow3tres pat pe deuel lyked 
For luste of lykerousnes his lycam to plese 
29 He delyted him in drynke as pe deuol 
wolde. 


The added line is demonstrably spurious, 
occurring as it does only in MS H. But 
some readers will no doubt recognize its 
resemblance to a line in the prologue: 


For no likerous liflode here likam to plese 
[pr. 30]. 


We have here a scribe who, in spite of his 
lack of originality, gives himself license to 
“meddle with making.” 

The foregoing specimens illustrate the 
skipping of a single line because of the 
repetition of words in close proximity. 
Very often, however, the scribe will “‘over- 
leap” several lines at a time. A look at the 
EETS edition will reveal that the scribe 
of the Vernon MS, which Skeat used as 
the basis of his A-text, omits the last eight 
lines of passus 1 because of the appearance 
of the word “‘grace”’ at the end of line 176 
(178), and again at the end of the first 
line of passus 2. 

Thus far the examples given have con- 
tained repetition occurring at or near the 
ends of lines. But the same phenomenon 
of skipping is evident when the repetition 
is at the beginning. In passus 9, for in- 
stance, the dreamer tells of wandering in 
search of Do-well: 
pus I wente wyde-where dowel to seken 
And as I wente be a wode walkyng myn one 
Blisse of pe briddis made me abide 
And vndir a lynde vpon a launde lenide I a 

stounde 
To lypen pe laies pat louely foulis maden 
Blisse of pe briddis brou3zte me a-slepe 
(9. 53-58]. 


THREE Texts oF “PIERS THE PLOWMAN”’ 
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Here MS I lacks lines 56-58 because of 
the repetition of the first half-lines in 55 
and 58.4 
Of course, when the entire first half- 
line is repeated, it is easy to see how a 
scribe might jump several lines of his 
copy. But there are numerous examples in 
the A-MSS where the lines seem to have 
been skipped because of the initial re- 
currence of very insignificant words, such 
as “And,” “To,” “Til,” and “But.” Per- 
haps one of the most striking instances of 
this kind of initial repetition is to be found 
in a passage in passus 4 of A. The text 
reads: 
Rede me not quap resoun no reupe to haue 
Til lordis and ladies louen alle treube 
And pernelis purfile be put in hire hucche 
Til childris cherisshing be chastid with 3erdis 
And harlotis holynesse be holden for an hyne 
Til clerkis and kniztes be curteis of here 
moupes 
And haten to here harlotrie or moupe it 
Til prestis here prechyng preue it hem selue 
And do it in dede to drawe vs to goode 
Til seint Iame be sou3t pere I shal assigne 
pat no man go to galis but 3if he go for euere 
[4. 100-110]. 


One might suspect that this alternation of 
“Til” and “And” at the beginning of so 
many lines in this passage would prove a 
stumbling block for the scribes, and such 
is indeed the case. MS N omits lines 104 
and 106; A omits 106; W omits 106, 107, 
and 108; U omits 107; and H omits 109 
and 110. 

Another failing of the scribes, though 
not always caused by repetition in the 
text, is the skipping of half-lines. The eye 
of the copyist will frequently jump from 
the first half of one line to the second half 
of the one following. For example, the two 
lines 


4 For 56-59, MS I substitutes a single line resem- 
bling B 8. 67 (C 11. 66). 
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Ac I forgyue pe pat gilt and graunte pe my 
grace 
Henis to pi dep day do pou so nomore 
[3. 95-96 (103-4)] 


are reduced in MS H to a single line: 

But I forzyue pee pis gylte so pou do [so] 
nomore 

(second occurrence of ‘“‘so”’ erased). 

More rarely, in this type of error, the 
scribe will jump two lines, thus reducing 
three lines to one. For instance: 

For alle pat wilnep to wyte pe weyis of god 
almi3ty 

I wolde his eize were in his ars and his hele 
aftir 

pat euere eft wilnep to wyte why pat god 
wolde .. . [11. 79-81]. 

At this point MS I reads: 

For alle pat zernyth to wyte qwy pat god 
wolde. ... 

The scribe evidently copied the first half 

of line 79, and then, glancing back at his 

original, he resumed copying two lines 

down because of the repetition of the 

phrase “wilnep (or, 3ernyth) to wyte”’ in 

close proximity. 

In addition to the many types of error 
involving the omission of lines and pas- 
sages where the eye for one reason or an- 
other skips downward, there are occasion- 
al instances where the eye is induced to 
jump upward on the page, thus causing a 
line or passage to be repeated. This may 
take place without observable cause, as in 
the case of the repetition of three lines 
(10. 125-27) in MS Ch. Or, as is more 
often the case, it may also happen as a 
result of repetition in the text. Here is one 
example of the latter type: 

To-morewe worp pe mariage mad of mede and 
of fals 

Fauel wip fair speche hap forgid hem togidere 

Gile hap begon hire so heo grauntip alle his 
wille 

And al is lizeris ledyng pat hy lizen togideris 

To-morewe worp pe mariage ymad as I pe 

telle . . . [2. 22-26]. 








For this passage MS T; has: 

22 To be more worthy mariag made of mede 
& of falshed 

23 Fauell with feire speche hase fanged paim 
togedir 

24 Gyle hase ben forth ganger & grauntes hys 
will 

25 And here with hys ledyng pai lye togedyr 

26 To morow be pis mariage made as I pe 
telle 

23 Fauel with pe faire speche haue forget 
paim togeder.... 


Note that the scribe did not skip any 
lines; in this case his eye jumped upward 
because of the repetition, and he recopied 
line 23. 

III 

In the evidence thus far presented, we 
have seen how half-lines, whole lines, and 
even extended passages are omitted be- 
cause of repetition of identical or similar 
words in adjacent portions of the text. In 
the examples used heretofore, the scribes 
have either been unaware of their errors, 
or else unwilling to insert the omitted 
lines for fear of spoiling the appearance of 
their text. We must now turn from these 
examples to observe what happens when 
a scribe recognizes his error and tries to do 
something about it. 

Very often the copyist will insert an 
omitted line at whatever point he hap- 
pens to have reached when he discovers 
the omission. This may be after he has 
transcribed but a single line—e.g., the 
order of A 4. 54-57 in MS A is 54, 56, 55, 
57—or it may be after several lines have 
been copied. MS H contains an interesting 
example of the latter type. The scene is 
the tavern, where Glotoun is engaged in a 
game of New Fair with others of the com- 
pany. The critical text reads: 


pei risen vp in rape and rouneden togideris 

And preisiden pe peneworpis aperte be hem 
seluen 

pere were opes an hep who so it herde 
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pei coupe not be here consience acorden to- beside the lines and at the point in the 


gidere 
Til robyn pe ropere was red to risen 
And nempnide for a noumpere pat no debate 
were [5. 175-80 (176-81)]. 
In MS H this passage appears as follows: 
175 pei risen vp rapely & rowned to gederis 
177 bere were opis an hepe ouer pe ware 
178 pei coupe not by conscience a corde to 
gedris 
179 Till Roberd pe Ropiore was radde to a 
rise 
180 pei named hym a noumpere pat no de- 
bate were 
[176] For he shulde preise pe penyworpes as 
hym good pou3t. 


Here the scribe first omitted line 176, and 
then placed it after 180. The brackets 
around the number of the inserted line 
serve to call attention to the fact that the 
scribe has altered the line, “disguised’’ it, 
one might say, to make it better suited 
to its new context. Indeed, the disguise 
is so good that Skeat included it in his 
A-text (5. 182). It will be well to keep in 
mind this scribal device of covering up 
errors when we come to a consideration of 
the instances of corruption in the B- and 
C-texts. 

Of course, it frequently happens, as we 
have seen, that several lines are omitted 
at once. If the copyist then discovers his 
error, what is he to do? Shall he write the 
omitted lines in the margin? But if he has 
skipped very many lines, there will not be 
enough room to do this. Or—and this was 
frequently an important consideration— 
the insertion of the lines in the margin will 
spoil the appearance of the MS. 

When the omission consists of one or 
two lines only, however, they are fre- 
quently copied in the margin or at the top 
or bottom of the page. The A-MSS have a 
number of examples of this. MS H has 
2. 61 (64) in the inner margin; MS W has 
11. 192-93 in the margin, with a cross 


text where they were omitted. But this 
kind of thing was frequently done by 
later readers with access to other copies 
of the text, so that it is sometimes diffi- 
cult to determine whether or not the origi- 
nal scribe was responsible. In some cases 
he clearly was not. At the end of passus 
7 in MS T, for example, there is a five-line 
addition from the B-text, at the bottom of 
the page, in a sixteenth-century hand. 

A good example of what the conscien- 
tious scribe will do when he discovers an 
omission while copying can be found in the 
Huntington Library MS HM 148, which 
has been declared by R. W. Chambers to 
be best suited as the basis for a critical 
edition of the C-text, and which is, in his 
words, ‘‘one of the most beautiful of the 
Piers Plowman manuscripts.’* On one 
page of this MS (fol. 6a), containing C 
2. 128-62, the scribe has omitted lines 131- 
32 and also line 137. When he perceived 
his error, he nevertheless continued copy- 
ing until he was three lines short of the 
prescribed thirty-six lines to the page. 
He then inserted the three lines in his MS 
following 162, thus preserving the beauty 
of the page, and yet including the omitted 
lines. Characteristic marks appear oppo- 
site these lines and at the places in the 
text, where they belong. 

Very frequently, when a scribe dis- 
covers an omission, he does his best to 
preserve a readable text and, at the same 
time, include most or all of the lines that 
he has left out, before continuing down 
the page. He thus does no injury to the 
appearance of his copy, and his con- 
science is at rest. The results of such 
efforts are often varied, and always inter- 
esting and instructive. I wish now, before 
turning to the B- and C-revisions, to con- 


’ Piers Plowman: The Huntington Library Manu- 
script (HM 143) (San Marino, Calif., 1936), pp. 22 
and 6. 
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clude this part of the discussion with some 
examples of this type. 

Attention is invited to the following 
passage from passus 5 of the A-text, in 
which Envy is making his confession: 

I haue a neizebour neiz me I haue noized hym 
ofte 

And blamide hym behynde his bak to bringe 
hym in fame 

To apeire hym be my power I haue pursuide 
ful ofte 

And belowen hym to lordis to don hym lese 
siluer 

And don hise frendis ben hise fon poruz my 
false tunge 

His grace and hise gode happis greuide me ful 
sore 

Betwyn hym and his meyne I haue mad 
wrappe 

Bope his lyme and his lif was lost poruz my 
tunge 

Whanne I mette hym in market pat I most 
hatide 

I halside hym as hendely as I his frend were 

He is dou3tiere panne I I dar non harm don 
hym 

Ac hadde I maistrie and mi3zt I wolde murdre 
hym for euere [5. 73-84 (74-85)]. 


It is immediately apparent that there is 
more than one trap set for the unwary 
scribe in this passage: the repetition of 
“ofte” (73, 75) and “tunge” (77, 80). 
Two MSS, A and M, lack 74-75 because 
of repetition of “ofte’’; but their scribes 
either failed to notice this, or preferred to 
do nothing about it. Three other A-MSS, 
however, of separate lines of descent, 
exhibit the skipping of lines in this pas- 
sage, and their scribes have tried, inde- 
pendently, to remedy the situation. 

The scribe of MS D gets safely past 
the first five lines of this passage, but then 
trouble begins. I quote lines 77-84 as they 
appear in D: 

77 And don his frendes ben his fon with my 
fals tonge 
81 WhanI mette in market pat I most hatede 





82 I halsede hym as frendly as I his frend 
were 

83 He is doughtyere pan I I dar non harm 
don hym 

84 Ac had I maystrye & myght I wolde 
murdre hym for euere 

78 His grace & his good happes greued me ful 
sore 

79 Betwen hym & his meyne I haue maked 
wrathe 

80 Bothe his leme & his lyf was lost pourght 
my tonge. 


The repetition of “tunge’’ caused D’s 
scribe to skip 78-80, and he continued for 
four lines before noticing the error. Then 
he inserted 78-80 after 84, and pro- 
ceeded from there in the regular order, 
beginning with line 85. 

MS I reveals a similar error. The copy- 
ist likewise eludes the trap in the opening 
lines, but then makes the same jump as 
did the scribe of MS D. Here are lines 
77-84 from MS I: 


77 And don his frendys ben his fon thorow 
my fals tung 

81 Qwan I mete him in market pat I most 
hate 

82 I haylsed him hendely as I his frende were 

78 His grace & his gode happys greuyn me 
sore 

79 Betwybin man & his meyne I haue made 
wrathe 

83 He is dowhtyar pan I I dar non harme 
done him 

84 Ac had I maystri I wolde mortheryn him 
for euere. 


Here it can be observed that the Ingilby 
scribe was quicker to notice his mistake, 
copying only two lines before going back 
to pick up 78-80. He was careless, how- 
ever, or lost heart, because he failed to 
include line 80 before returning to the 
regular order of lines (83 ff.). 

In the third instance we find a scribe 
who has fallen into both traps. I quote the 
same passage (73-81) from MS H: 
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73 Ihaue nezeboris many y haue anoied hem 
oft 

76 &ekey bulled hem to be lord to make hem 
lese siluer 

74 & blamed hem by hynde here bak to 
bringe hem in defaut 

75 To apeire hem by my powere y preued ful 
oft 

77 I made here frendis be here foon wip my 
false tunge 

81 But when y met hym in pe market pat 
y most hatid. 


The first error occurs when the H-scribe 
jumps lines 74-75, because of the repeti- 
tion of “ofte.’”’ He catches this, however, 
after copying only one line, and inserts 
74-75 after 76, proceeding from there to 
line 77. But Fate is unkind. He immedi- 
ately skips from 77 to 81, because of the 
repetition of “tunge.”’ 

Many instances similar to the preced- 
ing are to be found in the A-MSS.* Often 
the scribe will skip, go back to the point of 
original error, and then copy relentlessly 
on, repeating a line or lines in the process. 
Thus the order of lines in MS L for 7. 217- 
21 (220-24) is 217, 221, 218, 219, 220, 
221, etc., 221 occurring twice. (The jump 
in this case was caused by the repetition of 
“‘tilie” at the end of lines 217 and 220.) 
More resourceful scribes, however, when 
confronted with the problem of repairing 
damage caused by the skipping of lines, 
take matters into their own hands and fre- 
quently alter the text when they see fit. 
For example, consider the following pas- 
sage from passus 7, in which Hunger is 
addressing Piers: 

Kynde wyt wolde pat iche wizt wrou3zte 

Or wip teching or tiling or trauaillyng of hondis 
Actif lif or contemplatif crist wolde it alse 
The sauter seip in pe salme of Beati omnes 


* E.g., cf. ll. 3. 255-64 (264-73) in MS V. H has the 
same jumble, except that it lacks 256, 259 (265-66). 
The phenomenon can be seen in Skeat’s text by com- 
paring these lines in A (264-73) with the correspond- 
ing lines in B and C (B 3. 278-89, C 4. 436-47). 
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Labores manuum tuarum quia manducabis &c 

He pat get his fode here wip trauaile of his 
hondis 

God ziuep hem his blissing pat here liflode 
here so wynnep [7. 231-36 (234-39)]. 


This passage appears in MS N as follows: 


231 For kynde witte wolde pat yche wyght 
wrou3t 

232 Or wip techyng or tilying or traueillyng 
of handes 

236 God gywep hem his blessyng pat her 
lyflod so wynne 

233 Actyf lyf & contemplatyf crist coueitep 


als 
234 pe sawter seip it in pe salme of beati 
omnes 
Labores manuum tuarum quia man- 
ducabis &c 


235 He pat get his fode here wip trauaille of 
his handes 

[236] Shal haue goddes benedictioun & so is 
he wel worthy. 


Lines 233-35 are skipped because of the 
repetition of “handes.”’ The copyist dis- 
covers the error almost immediately, and 
returns to 233 ff. When he reaches 236, in- 
stead of omitting it, or transcribing it a 
second time in identical form, he para- 
phrases the line. 

By far the most “original” of the 
A-scribes is the one responsible for MS H. 
Students familiar with Skeat’s edition are 
aware that he admitted a number of 
spurious lines from that MS into his 
A-text. A careful examination reveals 
that the copyist was frequently inspired 
to compose his own lines when he had 
made a mistake in transcription. I give 
two typical examples from this MS. 

Toward the end of passus 2 the poet 
describes how Liar fled for fear when he 
heard about the king’s judgment. The 
critical text reads: 
panne louride lechis and lettris hy sente 


For to wone wip hem watris to loke 
Spiceris speke wip hym to aspie here ware 
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For he coude on here craft and kneu3z manye 
gommes 

Mynstrales and messangeris mette wip him 
ones 

And wipheld him half a zer and elleuene dayes 

Freris wip fair speche fetten hym pennes 

For knowing of comeris copide hym as a frere 

Ac he hap leue to lepen out as ofte as him likip 

And is welcome whanne he wile and wonip wip 
hem ofte (2. 185-94 (199-208)]. 


For this passage MS H has the following: 


185 perof herden leches & lettres him sende 

186 pat he schuld wone wip hem waters to 
loke 

188 For he knewe her craft & coupe many 
Tapes 

189 Messangers & mynstrels metten wip him 
oones 

190 & wip helden him an half zer & elleuen 
wykes 


191 Freris wip feyr speche fetten hym pennes 
192 For knowynge of comers copeden him as 
a frere 
193 But he hap leue to lepe oute as oft as 
him luste 
194 & is welcome when he comep & wonep 
wip hem oft 
[187] Spicers aspieden him & speken wip him 
feyre 
& preyeden him priuely to putte forp her 
ware 
& he asured hem forsope to serue hem 
for euer. 


The last three lines of this quotation are 
obviously an expansion of line 187 of the 
critical text, which, it will be noted, H’s 
scribe had omitted. 

At the beginning of passus 2 the 
dreamer describes Lady Meed in a very 
effective passage: 

I lokide on my left half as pe lady me tau3zte 

And was war of a womman wondirliche 
clopide 

Ipurfilid wip pelure be pureste vpon erbe 

Icorounid wip a coroune pe king hap non 
betere 

Alle here fyue fyngris were frettid wip rynges 

Of pe pureste perreize pat prince werde euere 


In red scarlet robid and ribande wip gold 
pere is no quen queyntere pat quyk is o lyue 
[2. 7-14]. 


Here is the same passage as it appears in 
MS H: 
7 I loked on my lyft hond as pe lady me 


tau3te 

8 pen was I war of a womman was won- 
durly eloped 

13. In reed scarlet heo rode rybande wip 
golde 


9 Purfyled wip peloure be richest vpon erpe 

[12] Py3te ful of perrye & of preciouse stoones 

10 Crowned wip a crowne pe kynge hap no 
bettur 

11 Alle her fyue fyngres were fretted wip 
ryngus 


[13?] Of reed gold so ryche redilyche I dy3te 
[12?] Wip precyouse stoones so stoute ston- 
dynge per ynne 
14 per is no qwene koynter pat qwycke is on 
lyue. 
It is clear in this case that, once the jump 
from 8 to 13 was made, the scribe’s sense 
of responsibility deserted him, and he re- 
vised and embellished the passage without 
noticeably increasing its effectiveness. 
Many other examples of various types 
of scribal corruption in the A-MSS could 
be given.’ But we must now turn from 
these to an examination of the B- and 
C-texts. It has been necessary to dwell 
thus at length on scribal practices, be- 
cause the average student of Piers the 
Plowman does not have the time—or, 
very likely, the inclination—to study all 
the numerous MSS in detail; and yet, 
7 Here are some additional examples. Prologue: 
57-61 T2; 98-99 M. Passus 1: 99-102 L. Passus 2: 
90-93 (94-98) H. Passus 3: 29-34 (31-36) A; 91-92 
(99-100) Di; 154-55 (162-63) W; 230-33 (239-42) W. 
Passus 6: 27-34 A; 95-97 (96-98) U; 128-29 (129-30) 
L. Passus 6: 12-13 (15-16) T2; 60-64 (63-67) A; 113- 
14 (116-17) T:. Passus 7: 66-70 (67-71) H; 136-39 
(137-40) A; 215-21 (218-24) H; 272-82 (275-85) A; 
277-83 (280-86) H. Passus 8: 58-61 (59-62) W; 102-6 
(104-8) A; 103-7 (105-9) M; 108-12 (110-15) H; 
126-27 (131-32) RDi. Passus 10: 11-12 V; 15-20 A; 


21-22 Di; 110-11 A. Passus 11: 13-19 AWMHs; 104-9 
I; 113-16 R; 136-37 I; 155-56 V; 156-57 U; 245-46 A. 
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without some familiarity with these char- 
acteristic errors, alterations, and addi- 
tions, it is impossible to appreciate the 
significance of certain phenomena in the 
B- and C-revisions. 


IV 


In the preceding sections an examina- 
tion was made of corruptions in individual 
MSS of the A-version. The examples 
which follow, however, are taken from 
the B- and C-revisions of A. The distine- 
tion is an important one. For, while the 
textual errors and alterations which we 
have considered thus far are found in 
single copies, those given below are not in 
individual B- or C-text manuscripts— 
although these do contain such errors— 
but rather in their archetypes, supported 
by the overwhelming authority of the 
MSS as a group. 

Although the B- and C-versions spo- 
radically omit authenticated lines of A, 
such omissions offer little, by themselves, 
in the way of reliable evidence of corrup- 
tion in the archetype or the author’s 
original, since we cannot deny the poet the 
right to cancel a line if he sees fit to do so. 
If, however, we can find in the revisions 
specimens of typical line-jumping such as 
have been seen in the individual A-MSS, 
and if at the same time we can discover 
in the original version a plausible ex- 
planation for the subsequent errors and 
alterations of the text, we are then in an 
excellent position to draw conclusions re- 
garding the state of the original. 

One type of error is illustrated in 
passus 2, where Favel tells Guile to bribe 
the notaries and False-witness, and adds 
the remark: 

For he may mede amaistrien and maken at 

my wille [A 2. 112 (117)]. 


Six lines later the report is made to 
False: 
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For we haue mede amaistried wi) oure mery 
speche [A 2. 118 (124)]. 


Here the A- and B-versions agree, but C® 
has: 


For he may mede amaistren with hus myry 
speche [C 3. 161}. 


And six lines below this: 


For we han mede a-maistrid porw oure myrye 
tonge [C 3. 167]. 


Obviously, the similarity of the first half- 

lines caused the jump from (A) 112a to 

118b. Thus the original error in the C-text 

must have appeared as follows: 

For he may mede amaistrien wip oure mery 
speche. 


The scribe apparently caught the jump 
immediately, however, since he does not 
omit the intervening lines. He must have 
noticed that there was an awkward shift 
in person in the line, and therefore 
changed “‘oure” to “his” (“hus”), thus 
producing the line as it now stands in the 
C-text. Finally, when he reached A 2. 118, 
he avoided the unseemly repetition of the 
half-line “wip oure mery speche”’ by sub- 
stituting the rather feeble “porw oure 
myrye tonge.” 

The preceding passage illustrates scrib- 
al corruption in the archetype of C. The 
same phenomenon can be observed in the 
B-text. In passus 5, for example, Envy 
says: 

I deme men pat pei don ille and zet I do werse 
I wolde pat iche wizt were my knaue 
And who so hap more panne I pat angrip myn 

herte [A 5. 94-96 (95-97)]. 

For these three lines B has four (the 

passage is not in C): 

94 And deme pat hij don ille pere I do wel 
worse 


[96] Who-so vndernymeth me here-of I hate 
hym dedly after 


* Throughout this section I use the designating 
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95 I wolde pat vche a wyght were my knaue 
96 For who-so hath more pan I pat angreth 
me sore [B 5. 114~17].° 


Here the repetition of ‘‘I” at the be- 
ginning of lines 94-95 caused B to skip to 
line 96. Perceiving his error, however, he 
then inserted line 95, followed immediate- 
ly by the second appearance of line 96. 
Those who recall similar errors and 
repetitions in the A-MSS will note that, 
whereas in the examples given earlier the 
scribe altered the second occurrence of 
a line, in this case he appears to have dis- 
guised the first, thus anticipating his own 
error while in the process of committing 
it. But again I must emphasize the differ- 
ence between the two groups of examples. 
In considering scribal errors in A, we were 
dealing with individual MSS—in some 
cases the very MSS in which the errors 
occurred. But in examining the B- and 
C-texts it is important to remember that 
we are now concerned with errors of 
(comparatively) ancient origin. And when 
this is the case, we, of course, find that in 
the process of copying and recopying the 
intervening scribes have altered or dis- 
guised lines in a way we would not expect 
of the scribe who originally committed the 
error. Thus in the passage just cited it is 
evident that the original mistake involved 
a repetition of line 96. A subsequent copy- 
ist, noting the repetition, proceeded to 
alter the first occurrence of the line, al- 
lowing the second to stand. 

We have now seen that typical errors 
of copying existed in the original of all B- 
and likewise of all C-text MSS. But this is 
no new observation. It can be—and has 
been—pointed out that the original of all 
extant MSS in each case was not the au- 


* A-text line numbers are placed to the left of each 
B or C passage to aid the reader in spotting quickly 
what has happened to the original order of lines. 
Brackets around a number identify a line which has 
undergone revision but which is still recognizable as a 
variation on the A-line. 


thor’s original and that one version can in 
certain instances be corrected by reference 
to the other. Before any conclusions can 
be drawn about the state of the author’s 
original, however, it is necessary to de- 
termine whether or not instances of error 
shared by B and C can be found in pas- 
sages occurring in all three versions. 
After bidding farewell to the friars (A, 
passus 9), the dreamer tells of proceeding 
on in search of Do-well: 
pus I wente wyde where dowel to seken 
And as I wente be a wode walkyng myn one 
...[A9. 53-54]. 


These lines in the B-text appear as 

follows: 

53a-54b And pus I went wide-where walkyng 
myne one 

By a wilde wildernesse and bi a 

wode-syde [B 8. 62-63]. 

The B-passage offers a typical instance of 
the eye jumping from the first half of one 
line to the second half of the next. The 
scribe evidently copied the first half of 
line (A) 53 (“pus I wente wyde where”’), 
and then, when he looked back at his 
exemplar, his eye caught the second 
occurrence of “I wente,’”’ and he inad- 
vertently skipped to the second half of 
line 54 (“‘walkyng myn one’”’). Noticing 
his error immediately, however, he ex- 
panded the omitted phrase “‘be a wode”’ 
to form a new line replacing A 9. 54. The 
C-text also has this passage: 

53a-54b Ich wente forp wyde-where walkynge 

myn one 

In a wylde wyldernesse by a wode- 

syde [C 11. 61-62]. 

Thus the error, first appearing in B, is 
likewise present in C. It is important to 
recognize the significance of this fact, for 
it has a definite bearing on our thinking 
concerning the relationship of the three 
texts of Piers the Plowman. If we are to 
believe, with the advocates of the Pure 
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Original theory, that each version is 
descended from an author’s copy free of 
intervening corruption, then we have a 
right to expect that C will correct, not 
perpetuate, an error such as the one 
cited above. 

On the other hand, we require addi- 
tional evidence before any conclusions can 
be drawn with respect to either theory. 
This one example of error could, I sup- 
pose, conceivably be ascribed to coinci- 
dence, since the presence of repetition in 
A might mislead two different scribes 
independently" in one or two cases. It is 
therefore necessary to determine whether 
there are additional errors shared by B 
and C. The following examples will, I 
think, show not only that there is a num- 
ber of such errors, but further that these 
errors show a variety of forms, resembling 
in many cases the scribal corruptions 
found in MSS of the A-text. 

In the first passus Holy Church, in her 
advice to the dreamer, discusses the 
proper function of church (“clerkis’”’) and 
state (“kinges and kni3tes’’) in promoting 
the virtuous life on earth, and in reference 
to the state she cites the example of King 
David: 

For dauid in hise dayes dubbide kniztes 

Did hem swere on here swerd to serue treupe 
euere 

pat is pe professioun apertly pat apendip to 
kniztes 

And nou3t to fasten a friday in fyue score 
wynter 

But holde wip hym and wip hire pat aske pe 
treupe 

And neuere leue hem for loue ne lacching of 
3eftis 

And who so passip pat poynt is apostata in his 
ordre [A 1. 96-102]. 


The repetition of the word “kni3ztes”’ in 
this passage provides us with the familiar 


10 The identical expansion of A 9. 54a in B and C, 
however, cannot to my mind be ascribed to coinci- 
dence. 
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trap to catch the unsuspecting scribe. And 
in the B-text we see the following: 


98 And pat is be professioun appertly pat 
appendeth for kny3tes 
99 And nou3t to fasten a fryday in fyue 
score wynter 
100 But holden wip him and with hir bat 
wolden al treuthe 
101 And neuer leue hem for loue ne for 
lacchyng of syluer 
96 For Dauid in his dayes dubbed kni3ztes 
97 And did hem swere on here swerde to 
serue trewthe euere 
102 And who-so passed pat poynte was 
apostata in pe ordre [B 1. 98-104). 


Clearly, B walked right into the trap. His 
eye slipped from line 96 to line 98, and he 
copied four lines (98-101) before catching 
his mistake. He then tried to remedy the 
situation by inserting lines 96-97 after 
101, and then resumed with line 102. 

But what of the C-text? C, everyone 
agrees, had in his possession an excellent 
MS of B; perhaps this is merely another 
example of error in the B-archetype which 
C will correct. The C-text reads: 


[100] And holde with hym and with hure pat 
han trewe accion 
[101?] And for no lordene loue leue pe trewe 
partye 
Trewely to take and treweliche to fy3zte 
[98] Ys pe profession and pe pure ordre pat 
apendep to kny3tes 
[102] Who-so passep that poynt ys apostata 
of kny3t-hod 
[99] For pei shoulde nat faste ne for-bere 
sherte 
Bote feithfullich defende and fy3te for 
truthe 
[101] And neuere leue for loue In hope to 
lacche seluer 
96 Dauid by hus daies dobbede kny3tes 
97 And dude hem swerye on here swerde 
to serue truthe euere [C 2. 94-103]. 


The reviser has attempted to do some- 
thing with this passage, but whether be- 
cause of dissatisfaction with the text or 
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for some other reason, it is difficult to say. 
The only certainty is that he did not re- 
member, or had no way of knowing, what 
the original order of lines had been and 
was therefore unaware of the corruption 
in the text which he was revising. 

Piers, in passus 7, calls on Hunger to 
defend him against wasters; Hunger re- 
sponds violently: 

He beet hem so bope he brast ner here mawis 

Ne hadde peris wip a pese-lof preyede hym 
beleue 

And wip a benen batte 3ede hem betwene 

And hitte hunger per wip amydde hise lippes 

And bledde in-to pe bodyward a bolle ful of 
growel 

Ne hadde pe fisician ferst defendit him watir 

To abate pe barly bred and pe benis ygrounde 

pei hadde be ded be pis day and doluen al 

warme [A 7. 163-70 (165-72)]. 


Here is the passage as it occurs in the B- 
and C-texts: 


163 He bette hem so bothe he barste nere 
here guttes 

Ne hadde Pieres with a pese-lof preyed 
hunger to cesse 

They hadde ben doluen bothe ne deme 
pow non other 

Suffre hem lyue he seyde and lete hem 
ete with hogges 

Or elles benes and bren ybaken togideres 

Or elles melke and mene ale pus preyed 
pieres for hem [B 6. 180-85]. 


164 


[170] 


He bet hem so bope he barst neih hure 
guttes 

Ne hadde peers with a peese-lof prayede 
hym by-leue 

Honger haue mercy of hem quath peers 
and let me zeue hem benes 

And pat was bake for bayarde may be 
here bote [C 9. 175-78]. 


163 


164 


As we saw in examining the A-MSS, 
repetition at the beginning of a line, such 
as that of ‘““Ne hadde”’ in lines 164 and 168 
in this passage, may likewise cause the eye 
to skip a number of lines at once. Here B 
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copied the line in which “Ne hadde’’ first 
occurs, but then his eye caught the same 
words lower on the page, with the result 
that he skipped lines 165-69. What hap- 
pened next is difficult to reconstruct be- 
cause of the disagreement of B and C in 
the added lines. In view of the long series 
of conditional clauses in this passage, only 
the most thoughtless of scribes would 
have applied here the usual remedy of in- 
serting the omitted lines after 170. Or, if 
he had, the resulting fragmentary sen- 
tence would not long have survived in the 
process of transmission. What we have, 
then, in the three lines added in B, is very 
likely a scribal contribution, designed to 
rectify the error and ease the conscience. 
C, although he may have had in his 
possession an extraordinarily good MS of 
the B-text, shows no sign of possessing one 
which contained the missing lines. He 
omits these, as well as 170, and changes 
(for whatever reason) the added lines in 
Bw 
Peace comes into parliament and ac- 
cuses Wrong before the king, who realizes 
that the latter is guilty: 
Wrong was aferd po and wisdom he sou3te 
To make his pes with his panis and profride 
hym manye 
And seide hadde I loue of my lord pe king litel 
wolde I recche 
peiz pees and his power pleynide hem euere 
Wysdom wan po and so dede Wyt also 
For pat wrong hadde wrou3t so wykkide a dede 
11 Throughout this analysis I am trying to avoid 
making literary judgments about the quality of the 
B- and C-revisions. One reason for this, which I hope 
seems obvious by now, is that many of these are not 
revisions at all, in the literary sense, but rather 
adjustments of error in transmission. Another is that 
my thesis does not depend on literary evaluation of 
any passage, although it is to be expected that scribal 
tampering with a poem as excellent as the A-version 
will produce debasement of the text. I do call atten- 
tion, however, to the last line of C’s addition in this 
passage (C 9. 178), and invite comparison with a 
near-by line in B and C (B 6. 196; C 9. 192). We have 
already observed this practice of adapting an adjacent 


line as a “‘filler,’’ employed by the editor-scribe of the 
A-MS Harleian 875. 
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And warnide wrong po wip suche a wys tale 

Who so werchip be wil wrappe makib ofte 

I sey it be pi self pou shalt it sone fynde 

But 3if mede it make pi meschief is vppe 

For bope pi lyf and pi lond lip in his grace 

Wrong panne on wysdom wepide hym to helpe 

For of hise penys he proffride hise handy- 
dandy to paye [A 4. 49-61].” 


Note the repetition of “Wrong” at the 

beginning of lines 49 and 60. True, the 

danger of erro here does not seem so great 

as in some of the cases we have observed. 

But let us see what the B-text has for 

this passage: 

Wronge was afered panne and wisdome he 
sou3zte 

To make pees with his pens and profered hym 
manye 

And seide had I loue of my lorde pe kynge litel 
wolde I recche 

Theize pees and his powere pleyned hym eure 

po wan wisdome and sire waryn pe witty 

For pat wronge had ywrou3te so wikked a dede 

And warned wronge po with such a wyse tale 

Who-so worcheth bi wille wratthe maketh ofte 

I seye it bi pi-self pow shalt it wel fynde 

But if Mede it make pi myschief is vppe 

For bothe pi lyf and pi londe lyth in his grace 

Thanne wowed wronge wisdome ful zerne 

To make his pees with his pens handi-dandi 
payed [B 4. 63-75]. 


There are several minor changes in B, and 
the repetition of ‘“‘Wrong” at the be- 
ginning of lines 49 and 60 no longer sur- 
vives; but attention is particularly invited 
to the first half of the last line in the 
passage. It is evident that when B was 
transcribing this line from A, his eye 
caught the first occurrence of ‘“‘Wrong,” 
and he recopied the first half of line 50: 
“To make his pes with his panis.’”’ He then 
perceived the error and, since it made 
sense, continued with the second half of 
61, changing it slightly to effect the junc- 
ture. We have already seen an example 


12 This line is uncertain; cf. Knott’s comment, MP, 
XII, 395 and n. 4. 
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of this type of backward skipping in the 
case of the A-MS T>, whose scribe re- 
copied A 2. 23 after 2. 26 because of a 
repetition at the beginning of lines 22 and 
26. As things stand, then, in the B-text, 
the original occurrence of “‘Wrong”’ at 
the beginning of line 60 has been elimi- 
nated, but a more striking case of repeti- 
tion has developed. For now the entire 
first half of 50 reappears as the first half 
of 61. With this in mind, we turn to the 
C-text: 
49 Tho was wrong a-fered wysdome he by- 
souhte 
On men of lawe wrong lokede and large- 
lich hem profrede 
[615] And for to haue of here help handy- 
dandy payede 
51 Had ich loue of pe lorde litel wolde ich 
recche 
52 Of pees and of hus power thauh he 
pleynede euere [C 5. 66-70]. 
No less than nine B-lines have been lost. 
Shall we simply assume that the C-reviser 
is at work here, shortening the passage, 
for some reason best known to himself? If 
we bear in mind that we are here dealing 
with the C-version itself, and not with 
one particular MS, it is not difficult to re- 
construct what has happened. 

After copying the first line of the B- 
passage, C let his glance slip from the be- 
ginning of the next down to the last line 
in the passage quoted, because of the 
repetition of first half-lines. The original 
error, then, must have looked like this: 
Wronge was afered panne and wisdome he 

sou3te 
To make his pees with his pens handi-dandi 

payed. 


- 


In trying to determine exactly how the 
damage was repaired, however, we are on 
less certain ground. The copyist may have 
gone on for several lines, or even most 
of a page, before catching the error. The 
fact that so many lines are omitted sug- 
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gests the latter. For we have seen that, 
when a scribe jumps ahead like this and 
then quickly perceives the mistake, he 
will, if the text allows, go back and insert 
the missing section, thus producing a 
jumbled order of lines, but no (or few) 
omissions. But what is he to do if he has 
copied well beyond the point of original 
error, so that to reintroduce the earlier 
passage now will produce nonsense? In 
some cases, as we have seen, he does 
nothing. The lines are simply omitted. 
But there is another way out. Here I 
would remind the reader of the scribal 
practice noted in the C-MS X (Hunting- 
ton Library HM 143), where the copyist 
omitted C 2. 131-32 and 137, but placed 
them at the bottom of the page, where 
they were marked for insertion at the 
proper points in the margin. 

Returning to the C-passage, it appears 
that some such repair work as that seen 
in MS X must have been attempted by 
the copyist. At the bottom of the page, or 
perhaps in the margin, he wrote the lines 
C 5. 67 and 69-70. The former seems to 
represent an attempt to bridge the gap, 
while the latter two lines equal A 4. 51-52. 
These were marked for insertion. Ap- 
parently there was no more room on the 
page for copying the nine remaining lines. 

Thechange in the first half-line of C5. 68 
may have been made at the same time, 
but there is no way to be certain of this. 
My own belief is that the error had oc- 
curred in an ancestor of the copy which 
C used in making his revision—thus re- 
lieving him of responsibility for the omis- 
sion—but that some of the minor changes 
evident in this passage can safely be at- 
tributed to him. Certainly, the practice of 
altering a line so as to produce aaaz al- 
literation, which is evident in C 5. 68, has 
long been recognized as characteristic of 
the C-revision. 

I submit one final example of scribal 


corruption in B and C. When Piers 
agrees to guide the pilgrims to Truth after 
he has plowed the half-acre, a lady com- 
plains that this will take a long time, and 
asks what the women should do mean- 
while. Piers replies: 


Summe shal sewe pe sak for shedyng of pe 
whete 
And ze wyues pat han wolle werchip it faste 
Spynnep it spedily sparip not zoure fyngris 
But 3if it be holy day or elles holy euen 
Lokip forp zoure lynen and labourep peron 
faste 
pe nedy and pe nakid nymep 3eme how pei 
liggen 
Castep hem clopis for cold for so wile treupe 
For I shal lene hem lyflode but 3if pe lond faile 
As longe as I lyue for pe lordis loue of heuene 
And 3e loueliche ladies wip 3zour longe fyngris 
pat han silk and sendel sewip whanne tyme is 
Chesiblis for chapleyns chirches to honoure 
And alle maner of men pat be pe mete libbip 
Helpip hem werche wi3ztly pat wynne 3oure 
foode [A 7. 9-22]. 


The italicized words in the above passage 
indicate the double danger threatening 
the careless copyist. Again B does not 
disappoint us: 
9 Somme shal sowe pe sakke quod Piers for 
shedyng of be whete 
18 And 3e louely ladyes with 3zoure longe 
fyngres 
19 pat 3e han silke and sendal to sowe whan 
tyme is 
20 Chesibles for chapelleynes cherches to 
honoure 
[10] Wyues and wydwes wolle and flex spyn- 
neth 
[11] Maketh cloth I conseille 3ow and kenneth 
so 30wre dou3tres 
14 pe nedy and pe naked nymmeth hede 
how hij liggeth 
15 And casteth hem clothes for so comaund- 
eth treuthe 
16 For I shal lene hem lyflode but 3if pe londe 
faille 
Flesshe and bred bothe to riche and to 
pore 








on 


or 


re 
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7 As longe as I lyue for pe lordes loue of 
heuene 

21 And alle manere of men pat porw mete 
and drynke lybbeth 

22 Helpith hym to worche wi3ztliche pat 

wynneth zowre fode [B 6. 9-21]. 


The jump from line 9 to line 18 is oc- 
casioned by the repetition of “And 3e” at 
the beginning of 10 and 18, and the 
repetition of “fyngris” at the end of 11 
and 18. B copies three lines before notic- 
ing the error,'* and then returns to 10 and 
11, which he rewrites, in an attempt to fit 
the text together. He omits 12-13, con- 
tinuing with 14-17 (adding one line), and 
resumes with 21 ff. I have been unable to 
find any example among the A-MSS more 
clear-cut than this error in B. The C-text 

reads: 
Ich praye 30w for zoure profit quap peers 

to pe ladyes 

9 pat somme sewe pe sak for shedynge of be 


whete 

18 And 3e worply wommen with 3zoure longe 
fyngres 

19 pat ze on selke and sendel sewen whenne 
tyme ys 

20 Chesybles for chapelayns churches to 
honoure 

{10] Wyues and widowes wolle and flax 
spynnep 


[11] Conscience consailep 30w clop for to make 
For profit of pe poure and plesaunce of 

30w-selue 

16 For ich shal lene hem lyflode bote yf pe 
lond faile 

17 As longe as ich lyue for oure lordes loue 
in heuene 

21 And alle manere men pat by pis molde 
bup susteyned 

22 Helpeb hem to worche wyghtly pat 
wynnep 3oure fode [C 9. 7-18]. 


18 He may, of course, have seen the error immedi- 
ately but decided to continue to the first logical break 
in the text before going back. Such a possibility exists 
for many of the examples given. There is some sugges- 
tion of this practice among the A-scribes. Cf. the 
three examples of error in A 5. 73-84 (74-85) given 
above (Sec. IIT). 
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C makes a few changes, removing two 
lines (14-15) present in B, but the scar 
in the text left by B is still clearly visible. 

In the preceding analysis I have tried 
to show that scribal errors were present in 
the original of all extant B-MSS and that 
these errors were subsequently present in 
the C-text.!* It wiil be well now to see 
what can, and what cannot, be deduced 
from the evidence. 

The most important deduction is that 
C, whoever he was, had in his possession a 
MS of the B-text which contained typical 
scribal errors. And no amount of study of 
the B- and C-MSS will eliminate them 
from a critical edition of the texts. 

Concerning B, whoever he was, it is 
more difficult to speak with certainty. The 
most obvious deduction is that he based 
his revision on a MS of A which contained 
these scribal errors. But we cannot rule 
out the possibility that there existed, at 
one time, a “pure” B-MS, of which there 
is no longer any trace. No evidence exists, 
of course, to support such an assumption. 
As a matter of fact, scholars have gen- 
erally agreed that the presence of a read- 


14 Many more examples could be given. But their 
reliability would have to depend on the degree of 
authentic revision in B and C, and this is a point 
concerning which there is much room for disagree- 
ment. It is not unreasonable to suppose that many 
instances of error have been thoroughly obscured in 
the revisions. For example, the ‘‘feoffment’’ passage 
as it stands in B and C (B 2. 74-106, C 3. 79--108) 
shows signs of having contained scribal errors: A 2. 61 
(64) seems to have been skipped (initial repetition of 
“‘With'’) and inserted after 63 (66); A 2. 65-66 (68-— 
69) are omitted (repetition of ‘‘togidere’’). But so 
much new material has been added that it is difficult 
to be sure. I append here a list of other passages, some 
containing clear-cut mistakes and others so extensive- 
ly revised that we can only conjecture on what has 
happened. Examples in the C-text only are: 4. 77-123, 
274-84; 5. 96-98; 9. 62-67 and 110-11 (cf. A 7. 58-60 
[59-61] and 93-96 [94-97], also parallel portions of the 
B-text); 9. 130-35, 273-78; 10. 183-86. Passages in 
both the B- and C-texts are: B 1. 161-63, C 2. 160-62; 
B 3. 51-75, C 4. 55-76; B 3. 154-68, C 4. 193-215; B 
4. 113-33, C 5. 108-30; B 5. 544-56, C8. 182-92; 
B 6. 194-99, C 9. 188-202; B 6. 136-53, C 9. 141-48; 
B 6. 277-79, C 9. 298-301; B 7. 143-50 and 167-68, 
C 10. 297-303 and 317-18; B 8. 98-106, C 11. 99-105. 
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ing in both B and C constitutes excellent 
testimony as to its authenticity. 

I prefer to avoid, in this paper, any 
analysis of the authorship problem in the 
light of the evidence presented. It seems 
to me, however, that this evidence will 
allow those who urge unity of authorship 
for A and B to keep a foot in the door 
(though the position is painful) but that 
it excludes those who argue for common 
authorship of A, B, and C. 


V 


In this final section I wish to consider 
briefly the opinions that other students 
of Piers the Plowman have held concerning 
the relationship of the three texts. Two 
main theories have been advanced on this 
subject—one by Miss Mabel Day, and 
another by the late R. W. Chambers and 
Mr. J. H. G. Grattan, which was de- 
veloped most fully in their reply to Miss 
Day."® 

According to Miss Day, a comparison 
of the three versions reveals that the C- 
reviser used B as a basis, but at the same 
time collated with A. She further notes 
that the type of A-MS used by C in his 
collation was different from that on which 
B was based. In view of the evidence 
presented in this paper, I find it difficult 
to believe that C collated with A in the 
detailed manner suggested and yet at the 
same time failed to pick up any of the 
lines erroneously omitted in the B-copy 
from which his revision was made. Yet 
there remains the possibility, of course, 
that, in the process of collating A, C 
limited himself to the insertion of words 
and phrases. 

Miss Day’s other observation, however, 
that the type of A-MS used by C was 
different from that on which B was based, 

16 Mabel Day, ‘‘The Revisions of Piers Plowman," 
MLR, XXIII (1928), 1-27, and R. W. Chambers and 


J. H. G. Grattan, “The Text of Piers Plowman," 
MLR, XXVI (1931), 1-51. 


deserves more attention than it has re- 
ceived. Her deductions from the evidence 
may be questioned, but the evidence it- 
self has not been otherwise satisfactorily 
explained."* She cites a number of ex- 
amples of variant readings in the A-text 
and points out that in many cases B 
adopts the reading of one group of MSS, 
while C adopts the other.!’ For example, 
the text of A reads as follows (2. 169 
{183]): 

Dreed at pe dore stood and pat doom herde, 


where the Vernon and two other A-MSS 
have “dune” (“dyne” I; “deone’”’ L), as 
against “doom” in all the other A-MSS. 
The B-text likewise attests “dome,” but 
the C-MSS support the reading ‘“dene”’ 
(so XUYP:PRMQS§; “dome” DN; “du- 
ende” E; “done”’ F; ‘‘sone”’ G). Another 
instance can be found in A 5. 152 (153), 
where the A-text has: 


Hast pou ou3zt in pi pors quap he any hote 
spices. 


Here the phrase “in pi pors” appears in 
the Vernon and two other A-MSS (H 
and N) and in the B-text, but it is lacking 
in all the remaining A-MSS and in the 
C-text. In both of these rather striking 
examples, the B-text agrees with one 
group of A-MSS, while the C-text agrees 
with the other. Furthermore, there is no 
consistency in the agreement, since, in the 
first instance, B aligns itself with the T- 
group of A-MSS and C with the smaller V- 
group, while, in the second instance, B 

16 T do not here attempt an explanation. One obvi- 
ous possibility, however, is that, just as we know con- 
tamination exists in some of the extant MSS, so like- 
wise it may have occurred during the period when the 
revisions were being made, and thus could have been 
present in the original MS used by the C-reviser. This 
hypothesis offers, I believe, the best explanation for 
the irregular way in which B and C “‘adopt”’ variant 
A-readings. 

17MLR, XXIII, 4f. In certain cases Miss Day was 
misled, as Chambers and Grattan pointed out 


(MLR, XXVI, 37), by reliance on inadequate infor- 
mation about the MSS, 























aligns itself with the V-group and C with 
the T-group of A-MSS.'8 

In their reply to Miss Day, Chambers 
and Grattan discuss these two cases at 
great length,'® arguing, in the first in- 
stance, that the Vernon MS preserves the 
right reading and, in the second, that it 
has the wrong reading, because of con- 
tamination with B. This argument is not 
so unreasonable as, at first glance, it 
might seem. Such a state of affairs is en- 
tirely possible. But, before proof, or even 
probability, is established, we must have 
evidence of contamination in Vernon. As 
evidence Chambers and Grattan offer the 
following assertion: “In most A-MSS., B- 
or C-contamination can be proved by the 
casual introduction of occasional B- or 
C-lines. Such lines occur in many MSS., 
including E, A and M, and they seem to 
have occurred in the common ancestor of 
V and H.’”° It is, of course, true that 
contamination in certain of the A-MSS 
can be proved. The reader’s attention is 
invited, however, to the statement “and 
they [i.e., occasional B- or C-lines] seem 
to have occurred in the common ancestor 
of V and H.” One may wonder if any 
scholar has ever looked at Skeat’s A-text, 
which uses Vernon as a basis, and tried 
to find one of these occasional B- or C- 
lines introduced in the Vernon MS. There 
are, of course, no such lines in either V 
or H, in the sense that this is true of E 
(=T:), A, and M. 

This brings us to the theory concerning 
the relationship of the three texts which 
is implicit in the published work of Cham- 


#8 In his study on the A-MSS (MP, XII, 389-421) 
Knott argued that the two A-MSS VH form an inde- 
pendent group, which he called z, and that all the 
other A-MSS form a second group, which he called y. 
The omission of “in pi pors’’ by the MSS of y Knott 
interpreted as evidence of corruption in that group, 
since the phrase is authenticated by the B-text (z), 
which represents, in the unrevised portions, a third 
independent line of transmission from the original. 

19 MLR, XXVI, 29-35, 38-40. 


20 [bid., p. 36. Italics are the authors’. 
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bers and Grattan and which is widely ac- 
cepted today. A few quotations from the 
article containing their reply to Miss Day 
will illustrate the way in which this theory 
is involved in their reasoning :*! 

Whether or no B was the same man as A, 
he used as his basis a manuscript of A much 
better than any A-MS. now extant [p. 1]. 

We even found passages—although very 
few—in which the archetype of all our extant 
A-MSS. seems to have been obscured, but 
where B seems to have had the correct reading 
before him [pp. 1-2]. 

Exactly as A cannot be fixed without refer- 
ence to B, so B cannot be fixed without refer- 
ence to C. For C, whether or no he was the 
same man as B, had access to an excellent 
MS. of B.... But more than that. The MS. 
of B to which C had access gives what is 
obviously the correct reading in certain cases 
where all the extant B-MSS. go wrong [p. 2]. 


The point given greatest emphasis here 
(and throughout their article) is that the 
archetype of C, which is reconstructed 
from the extant C-MSS, is often superior 
to the archetype of B, reconstructed from 
the extant B-MSS. They then present 
convincing evidence of this. But, in spite 
of the rhetorical implication concerning 
the purity of the author’s original 
(“whether or no,” etc.), their statements 
about the archetypes have no bearing on 
this entirely different question. For, as 
they themselves admit,” the archetypes, 
at least in the case of B and C, do not 
represent the author’s autograph. A 
quantitative comparison of archetypal 
errors, therefore, while useful, cannot be 
employed to draw conclusions concerning 
the state of the originals. 

If, however, as I have tried to show in 
the preceding sections of this paper, there 
are typical errors of copying present in B 
and preserved in C, we are confronted 
with an entirely different situation. Not 


3 Ibid., pp. 1f. 3% Ibid., p. 19. 
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only are the archetypes corrupt, but the 
author’s original, at least in the case of C, 
is founded on an impure copy. 

Finally, let us look briefly at one ex- 
ample chosen by Chambers and Grattan 
to illustrate the superiority of the C- 
archetype. C reads as follows: 

And somme he lerede to laboure a londe and a 
watere 


And lyue by pat labour a leel lyf and a trewe 
[C 22. 236-37]. 


The B-text has a single line: 
And some he lered to laboure a lele lyf and a 
trewe [B 19. 231]. 


Here is their comment on these lines: 

We can see how the shorter B-reading has 
grown out of the reading of the C-text. The 
two half lines have been missed out, because 
of the double occurrence of the word labour. 
The scribe has written as far as the first labour, 
and on glancing back to his copy his eye has 
caught the second labour, and so the inter- 
vening words have been omitted. That, as 
everyone knows, is one of the very commonest 
causes of error in transcription.*® 


With this statement, at least, I am in com- 
plete agreement. And I can only conclude 
that it was their firm belief in the purity of 
the author’s original which prevented 
Chambers and Grattan from perceiving 
this and similar types of errors shared 
by the archetypes of B and C. 


23 Ibid., p. 6. 


Concerning the interpretation of the 
evidence presented in this paper, there 
remains one possibility to be considered. 
It may be urged that the errors cited are 
not peculiar to scribes but are character- 
istic of all human beings who write, in- 
cluding authors, and that the author in 
this case was himself responsible. But if 
this be true, we must re-examine our 
theories concerning the poet’s artistry and 
place less emphasis on the significance of 
individual lines. For if these errors are the 
work of the poet, then he is also guilty of 
a variety of typically scribal efforts to 
correct them. And we may indeed doubt 
that the author, of whichever version, was 
a scribe at heart, that he must recast his 
text whenever, in copying, he inadvert- 
ently omitted something, rather than re- 
sort to the simple expedient of crossing out 
the offending line or lines and beginning 
again. 

But any belief is, of course, possible for 
those sufficiently dedicated to a defense 
of the theory of single authorship. Per- 
haps in a future biography of William 
Langland we shall find it said in his praise 
that, in rewriting Piers the Plowman, he 
never blotted out a line. To which, in 
view of the state of his revisions, we can 
only reply: would he had blotted a 
thousand. 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 

















LANDINO’S DISPUTATIONES CAMALDULENSES, FICINO’S DE FELICI- 


TATE, AND L’ALTERCAZIONE OF LORENZO DE’ MEDICI 


JAMES B. WADSWORTH 


I 


T HAS long been known that some kind 
| of relationship existed between the 
three works mentioned above. Landi- 
no’s work is in four books and in dialogue 
form, the chief speakers being ‘Alberti,’ 
‘Ficino,’ and ‘Lorenzo.”! The first book, 
“De uita actiua et contemplatiua,” de- 
bates the merits of the active and the con- 
templative life, concluding that, though 
the latter is more excellent, both are neces- 
sary and both pleasing to God. ‘The second 
book, ‘‘De summo bono,” discusses the 
problem of supreme felicity. The views of 
those philosophers who have placed its at- 
tainment in any earthly good are dis- 
missed as illusory; the summum bonum is 
to be found in God alone. After a flatter- 
ing reference to his commentary In 
Philebum, ‘Ficino’ is introduced to present 
the Platonic viewpoint: the summum 
bonum, he says, is to be attained by the 
act of the Intellect rather than of the Will. 
A further discussion by ‘Alberti’ ends in- 
conclusively. The remaining two books of 
the Disputationes present an allegorical 
exposition of the journeys of Aeneas. 

Ficino’s De felicitate is an epistolary 
treatise addressed to Lorenzo de’ Medici. 
By way of preface, Ficino states: 

Cum ego et tu nuper in agro charegio multa 
de felicitate ultro citroque disputauissemus, 
tandem in sententiam eandem duce ratione 
conuenimus. Ubi tu nouas quasdam rationes, 
quod felicitas in uoluntatis potiusquam intel- 


1 For.the sake of clarity, all individuals introduced 
as interlocutors, discussing ideas attributed to them 
by one of the three authors, will be indicated by single 
quotes, as in this case, ‘Alberti.’ 


[Mopgen Puitoxocy, August, 1952] 
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lectus actu consistat, subtiliter inuenisti. 
Placuit autem tibi ut tu disputationem illam 
carminibus ego soluta oratione conscriberem. 
Tu iam eleganti poemate tuum officium im- 
pleuisti, ego igitur nunc, aspirante Deo, munus 
meum exequar, quam breuissime. Tria bono- 
rum humanorum genera numerantur. . . .? 


As both ‘Alberti’ and ‘Ficino’ had done in 
the Disputationes, Ficino rejects these hu- 
man goods and then proceeds to a closely 
argued presentation of the swmmum 
bonum to be found in God through an act 
of the Will or Love. He closes the letter 
with the remark: ‘‘Lege feliciter, Laurenti 
felix, quae Marsilius Ficinus tuus hic 
breuiter magna ex parte a te inuenta de 
felicitate perstrinxit, sic enim requirit 
epistola, latissime uero haec ab eo in 
libris de Amore et in Theologia tractan- 
tur.’ 
L’ Altercazione is a poem in six Capitoli. 
In the first, ‘Lauro,’ who has left the city 
to seek peace in the countryside, meets 
‘Alfeo,’ a shepherd, and expresses his envy 
of the pastoral mode of life. ‘Alfeo’ quickly 
points out its disadvantages, and, at the 
end of the Capitolo, they are about to 
part, each to return dissatisfied to the sta- 
tion in life to which fate has called him. In 
the second Capitolo, they are approached 
by ‘Marsilio,’ quite clearly Marsilio Fici- 
no. To Lauro’s request for an answer to 
their problem, ‘Ficino’ in effect gives two 
answers on the nature of the summum 
bonum. The first is very brief: Love is the 
key to this obscure riddle and will show 
2 Marsilii Ficini...Opera...omnia (Basiliae: 
Ex officina Henricpetrina, 1576), I, 662. 
* Ibid., I, 665. 
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the way to eternal felicity in God. The sec- 
ond is much longer, extending almost to 
the end of the fifth Capitolo. Human 
goods are examined and dismissed; the 
summum bonum is to be sought in God 
alone in the act of the Will. The final 
Capitolo, an “Orazione a Dio,”’ is derived 
by Lorenzo from Ficino’s Oratio ad Deum 
theologica.* 

All three works thus have at least one 
element in common, their preoccupation 
with the summum bonum. The exact na- 
ture of their relationship has, however, not 
been fully or satisfactorily defined. The 
only specific allusion to such a relationship 
in the documents themselves is to be 
found in the prefatory and concluding re- 
marks of Ficino’s letter to Lorenzo. These 
do not mention the Disputationes and 
have themselves been variously inter- 
preted. Concern with them has, indeed, 
tended to exclude consideration of Landi- 
no’s text. No less than five kinds of critical 
opinion have been expressed. Roscoe® and 
Stange’ believe that the De felicitate is de- 
rived from the Altercazione. The contrary 
opinion, that the Altercazione is derived 
from the De felicitate, is expressed by 
Scarano’ and Kristeller.’ Scarano sees also 
a possibility of the influence of Landino; 
Professor Kristeller shows with almost 
complete certainty the derivation of Capi- 
tolo II, 107, through Capitolo V, 127, from 
Ficino’s letter. Buck® derives a passage of 
the poem from the Theologia Platonica of 


‘Cf. P. O. Kristeller, Supplementum Ficinianum 
(Florence: Olschki, 1937), I, xciv. 

&’ W. Roscoe, The Life of Lorenzo de’ Medici Called 
the Magnificent (Philadelphia: Bronson & Chauncey, 
1803), I, 218. 

*C. Stange, Lorenzo il Magnifico, Dichtungen 
(Bremen: Hauschild, 1940), II, 49 ff. 

7 N. Scarano, “Il Platonismo nelle poesie di Loren- 
zo de’ Medici,”’ Nuova antologia, 3d ser., XLVI 
(1893), 605 ff., and XLVII (1893), 49 ff. 

* Review of A. Buck, Der Platonismus in den 
Dichtungen Lorenzo de’ Medicis (Berlin: Junker & 
Diinnhaupt, 1936), in Giornale critico della filosofia 
italiana, 2d ser., VI (1938), 150. 

* Pp. 75 ff 


Ficino, ignores the De felicitate, and sees 
one detail in the poem as inspired by 
Landino. Hettner’® considers both the let- 
ter and the poem to be the fruit of conver- 
sations at Careggi and to be in deliberate 
contrast with Landino’s work. This opin- 
ion is expressed in general terms, unsup- 
ported by any analysis. Finally, Nesca 
Robb," misunderstanding the philosophi- 
cal thesis of the Disputationes, derives the 
Altercazione from Landino’s work alone. 


II 


Since the major divergence in critical 
opinion has arisen over the interpretation 
of Ficino’s reference to the discussion at 
Careggi, it is perhaps as well to consider 
the nature of the De felicitate first. An un- 
derstanding of this treatise will cast light 
on Ficino’s personal remarks to Lorenzo, 
and these, in turn, on the composition of 
the Altercazione. Hettner, whose opinion 
has generally been ignored even when 
known, was perhaps nearest the truth 
when he saw a deliberate contrast between 
the Disputationes, on the one hand, and 
the De felicitate and the Altercazione, on 
the other. The first represents Ficino as 
upholding a belief in the supremacy of the 
Intellect, which the other two works sys- 
tematically refute. Scarano is surely mis- 
taken in minimizing the possibility of a 
disagreement between Landino and Fici- 
no. It is true that there is a hesitant, self- 
deprecatory tone in Ficino’s later remark 
that the opinion of the supremacy of the 
Will expressed in the De felicitate is proba- 
bly preferable to that of the In Philebum. 
Landino, however, could have found here 
no encouragement, as Scarano suggests, '? 
to play a trick on Ficino: this particular 


10H. Hettner, ‘‘Das Wiederaufleben des Platonis- 
mus,”’ in Italienische Studien (Braunschweig: Bieweg, 
1897), p. 186. 

uN. A. Robb, The Neoplatonism of the Italian 
Renaissance (London: Allen & Unwin, 1935), pp. 
96-98. 

12 Scarano, p. 621. 
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remark was not made until more than 
twenty years after the date usually as- 
signed to the composition of the Disputa- 
tiones.!* Moreover, Scarano fails to appreci- 
ate with what seriousness conflicting views 
on the supremacy of the Intellect or the 
Will might be held by the two men. Lan- 
dino is well aware that this is a profound 
theological question over which the great- 
est minds have pondered."* To believe with 
Scarano that the distinction between “‘am- 
brosia” and “nectar” was not of funda- 
mental importance to either Landino or 
Ficino is to fall into a grave error; the 
terms are explained by Ficino: “(Anima) 
uidet. ... Deum per intellectum, ac Deo 
cognito gaudet per uoluntatem. Visionem 
Plato uocat ambrosiam, gaudium nectar, 
intellectum uero et uoluntatem geminas 
alas.”"® They are the symbols of the two 
very distinct terms of the debate and to 
such symbols Ficino, at least, attributed 
the highest importance: they are an essen- 
tial part of his natural mode of thought." 
There are grounds, then, for believing that 
Ficino may have been ill-pleased with the 
representation of his views in the Dis- 
putationes: the De felicitate may be a reply 
to Landino. 

We have already seen a certain similar- 
ity between the speech of ‘Ficino’ in Lan- 


13 The earliest MS version of the In Philebum is 
earlier than 1474; the second was composed in 1490- 
91, and the remark in question appears only in printed 
versions of 1496 and later (cf. Supplementum Ficini- 
anum, I, cxxii—cxxiii). 

14 Cf. Disputationes (Venice, 15007), fol. D v, where 
‘Alberti’ points out that there is complete agreement 
among Christian theologians that God is the summum 
bonum but disagreement on the choice of speculation 
(Albertus Magnus, Thomas Aquinas) or of love (Sco- 
tus, Ockham) as the true means of attaining felicity. 
Ficino’s earlier and later positions are discussed at 
length by P. O. Kristeller, ‘‘Volonta e amore divino in 
Marsilio Ficino,’’ Giornale critico della filosofia italiana, 
2d ser., VI (1938), 185 ff., esp. 202. 

16 Opera, I, 663. 

1% Cf. E. Garin, ‘‘Ritratto di Marsilio Ficino,”’ 
Belfagor, VI, No. 3 (1951), 298: ‘‘un procedere per 
figure riducendo la corpulenza del dato empirico alla 
raffinatezza di una bella immagine, ma rendendo 
sempre l'astratto col concreto.”’ 
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dino’s work and his own treatise. When 
Landino and Ficino came to discuss the 
problem of the summum bonum, an almost 
obligatory pattern imposed itself: a state- 
ment and refutation of the bona corporis; 
a statement and refutation of the bona 
fortunae; a statement of the bona animi 
and choice of that particular good which 
leads to supreme felicity in God. Such is 
the pattern found, for example, in Thomas 
Aquinas’ Summa theologiae (Ia Ilae, q. 
I ff.) and Contra Gentiles (III. 27 ff.). There 
are three such statements in the Disputa- 
tiones. Despite ‘Lorenzo’s’ repeated asser- 
tions of satisfaction,'” none is adequate for 
anyone seeking a clear solution of the 
problem. The first (folio C v ff.) is a dog- 
matic, ill-organized, inconclusive descrip- 
tion of the doctrines of ancient schools of 
philosophy. The second, by ‘Ficino’ (folio 
D iii verso ff.), places the means of attain- 
ment of the summum bonum in the act of 
the Intellect rather than of the Will, but 
does so in an assertive rather than a con- 
clusive manner: “Dubitauerunt plerique 
utrum eorum ad uitam beatam magis con- 
ferat. Placet tamen excellentioribus Pla- 
tonicis uisionem.’’!® The third treatment 
of the problem, by ‘Alberti’ (folio D v rec- 
to ff.), consists once more of the threefold 
exposition and refutation of all the goods 
but God. ‘Alberti’ discusses the two op- 
posed terms of Intellect and Will and 
again fails to reach a carefully argued, de- 
cisive answer. “Sed quid agimus? Video 
enim me dum singulis nimis immoror pene 
a proposito descidisse: cui quidem satis 
fuerat deum esse. . . . ostenderim.’’!9 ‘Alber- 
ti’ leaves the decision on the superiority of 
one of the two terms to those who have 
abundant learning and leisure. Even 
though “arbiter honorarius,’”’ he refuses to 


17 The second book ends, for example, with the re- 
mark: ‘In qubus cum abunde Laurentio satisfactum 
esset ...’’ (fol. F iii). 


18 Folio D iv verso. 


19 Folio E v recto. 
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express an opinion “in tanta re.” In short, 
Landino’s discussion of a fundamental 
problem of Christian theology fails to ar- 
rive at any conclusion: both contrasted 
ways to the summum bonum are accept- 
able to him, “utrumque uitula dignum 
pronunciabo.” 

The De felicitate is concerned with these 
very same problems, but there is a notable 
difference. In contrast with Landino’s 
loose, oratorical style, Ficino presents a 
remarkably determined, carefully and 
closely argued, statement of the summum 
bonum in the threefold pattern. Of some 
170 lines of text, a little more than 40 dis- 
pose of the bona fortunae and bona corporis 
in rapid, schematic, laconic fashion: this is 
the part in which Ficino is least interested. 
The remainder, a full three-quarters, is de- 
voted to a demonstration of the suprema- 
cy of the Will over the Intellect. The in- 
sistence and vigor with which the problem 
is argued leave no doubt as to its impor- 
tance to Ficino. 

We have thus two discussions of the 
same problem by two contemporaries, the 
second of which parallels the first to a cer- 
tain point, only to come to a definitive 
conclusion on an issue on which the first 
had either misrepresented the views of 
Ficino or failed to come to any conclusion. 
It is true that, in his earlier years, Ficino 
had held the Thomist view on the suprem- 
acy of the Intellect. His opinion had 
changed. The opposite, Scotist, thesis is 
evident in the De amore and in the Theolo- 
gia. Landino had read the De amore and 
had seen the Theologia, even though it 
was not complete.?® One would have ex- 
pected—and no doubt Ficino expected— 
that Landino would present his later posi- 
tion, especially as the De felicitate and the 
Disputationes do not seem too far apart 

20 All references to Ficino’s works in the Disputa- 


tiones are conveniently grouped in the Supplementum 
Ficinianum, II, 251-53. 


chronologically.2" This may explain the 
brief, enigmatic, and perhaps querulous 
letter which Ficino wrote to Bartolommeo 
Scala and which follows the De felicitate 
closely in the Opera (p. 667). A brief opin- 
ion of the qualities of the Disputationes is 
supplemented by a postscript: “Sed quare 
in laudando Christophoro tam breuis es, 
Marsili? Quia habet nescio quid quod ex- 
primere nequeam.” Some aspect of the 
work he evidently found displeasing. 
Again, if there is flattery in the opening re- 
marks of his letter to Lorenzo, as there un- 
doubtedly is, then Ficino’s remarks in the 
text and in his conclusion, “‘latissime uero 
haec . . . in libris de Amore et in Theolo- 
gia tractantur,’’ seem, on the contrary, re- 
proachful and impatient, hardly appropri- 
ate to be sent to his patron. They are pos- 
sibly aimed at Landino. It would seem 
that the De felicitate was not written be- 
cause Ficino had anything new to say on 
the subject; he says as much himself. It 
was written as an answer to and refutation 
of the second book of the Disputationes. 

There still remains the impression from 
his various remarks that Ficino would 
rather have let the matter rest. Here we 
recall that he says that Lorenzo had dis- 
covered new reasons for asserting the 
supremacy of the Will in their discussion 
at Careggi. Granted that the De felicitate 
is a repiy to the Disputationes, this would 
indicate that Lorenzo was not satisfied 
either with the incorrect statement of 
Ficino’s views or with the inconclusive na- 
ture of the book as a whole. It is, indeed, 
curious that Landino’s work, which is re- 
plete with fulsome praise of the Medici 
and of Lorenzo in particular, should be 
dedicated to Frederick of Urbino, and 
more curious that eulogies of Frederick are 
to be found at the beginning of each book, 
of Lorenzo throughout the dialogues. This 


21 They appear to belong to 1473 or 1474. See fuller 
discussion in n. 27. 














is a further, indirect, suggestion of Loren- 
zo’s dissatisfaction with Landino. He 
must have wished a reply to be made. It is 
not unreasonable to suppose that Ficino 
should be the one to make such an answer 
first, even if Lorenzo himself also was to 
have his say. If we interpose the text of 
the De felicitate between the extracts 
Buck gives of the Theologia Platonica and 
the Altercazione, the result is striking 
(Table 1). 
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Latin with a clarity impossible had he 
been reducing into prose Lorenzo’s verse, 
the sense of which is obvious only from the 
Latin. Examples of the same phenomenon 
occur throughout the parallel passages of 
the letter and the poem. One more ex- 
ample must suffice. It is taken from the 
second Capitolo, which is not derived from 
the passage of the Theologia quoted by 
Buck and thus serves to indicate Loren- 
zo’s further dependence on Ficino. The 


TABLE 1 





Theologia 
(XIV. 10) 


De felicitate 
(Opera, I, 663) 


Altercazione 
(IV, 99-111) 








In hac uita humanus 
amor in Deum huma- 
nae praestat cognitioni, 
quia Deum nemo vere 
cognoscit. 


Gaudium in ea felicitate 
est praestantius uisi- 
one. Quia quanto magis 
est apud Deum in hac 
uita meremur amando, 
Quam inquirendo, tanto 
maius in illa uita prae- 


—il gaudio del veduto é assai piti pieno. 
Perché s’é pit nella vita preterita 

merito, Dio amando, che intendendo, 

se amore é il fior, d’amore il frutto merita. 
Che amor merita pit, provare intendo, 

e che pit l’alma amando in via acquista 

la divina bontd, che inquirendo. 





quisitioni tribuitur. 


mo in hac uita uere 

Vere autem amant illi De- 
um quoquo modo cogni- 
tum, qui spernunt om- 
nia propter ipsum. 


autem amat Deum 
quoquo modo cogni- 


ra propter Deum. 





mium amori, quam in- 
Meremur autem aman- 
do multo magis, quam 
indagando, multis de 
causis: Prima quia ne- 


cognoscit Deum. Vere 


tum, qui spernit caete- 


Prima si poca é nostra mortal vista 
che vera cognizion di Dio non dona, 
ma pare in vita in pid error consista. 

Ma quello ha volontaé perfetta e buona, 
e Dio veramente ama, che a se stesso 
per lui, o ad altra cosa non perdona.” 








The passage from the De felicitate is 
surely an expanded version of the corre- 
sponding passage in the Theologia. There 
are echoes in the letter of even so short a 
quotation from the Theologia (“praestat, 
praestantius’’; “Deum quoquo modo cog- 
nitum,”’ repeated word for word; “‘sper- 
nunt omnia, spernit caetera’’). If we ex- 
amine the last sentence of each Latin pas- 
sage quoted above and compare the result 
with the poetic version, it is quite obvious 
that Ficino’s “‘iiberwiegend reproduzie- 


renden Geist’’* is reproducing his own 


22 The text is that of A. Simioni, Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
Opere (2d. ed.; Bari: Laterza, 1939), II, 56. 


23 Stange, II, 49. 


Latin is clear and brief: ‘‘Neque honor et 
beneuolentia, ut Augustus solebat dicere, 
quia in alterius arbitrio sunt et saepe non 
sentiuntur a nobis, saepissime praeter 
meritum et impenduntur, et amittuntur.” 
Lorenzo’s version requires seven tercets 
(II, 133-55), in which the two Goods are 
separated and their attribution vague. 
“L’onor.... come alcun cieco gia volse.... 
la grazia.... in questa il bene usava porre 
chi ’1 mondo in pace sotto sé raccolse.”’ 
The dependence of this long passage of 
Lorenzo’s poem on the De felicitate seems 
removed from the sphere of doubt. The 
parallel between the two is so close as to 
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exclude Lorenzo’s use of the Theologia; or, 
in different terms, he used it through the 
intermediary of the De felicitate. 


Ill 


In so far as the greater part of L’Alter- 
cazione is concerned (from Capitolo II, 
107, on), Lorenzo has thus followed Fici- 
no: this is a basis for assertions that the 
preliminary remarks in the latter’s letter 
are mere flattery. Yet Ficino says explicit- 
ly: “Tu iam eleganti poemate tuum offi- 
cium impleuisti.” Such a statement, if un- 
founded, would deserve a stronger appel- 
lation than flattery. However, a further 
examination of the texts will preserve at 
least some of Ficino’s claims to veracity. 

Once we are aware that the De felicitate 
and those lines of the Altercazione which 
follow it have their point of departure in 
Landino’s discussion ‘‘De summo bono,” 
it does not seem to be straining the argu- 
ment of the first Capitolo of the poem to 
see in it Lorenzo’s personal version of 
Landino’s first book, “De uita actiua et 
contemplatiua.”’ It is, of course, a free, in- 
dependent version. Both Landino’s work 
and the poem represent Lorenzo as having 
left behind the agitated life of the city to 
seek calm and refreshment in the peace of 
the countryside, in one case at Camaldoli, 
in the other at Careggi. The conclusion of 
the philosophical discussion of the Latin 
work is that, although the contemplative 
life is to be preferred, both are essential in 
human existence; that their symbols, 
Martha and Mary, are sisters who live 
under one roof.?4 The first Capitolo of the 
poem develops somewhat differently, less 
philosophically and more poetically. How- 
ever, the discussion between ‘Lauro’ and 
‘Alfeo’ is more than a simple debate on the 
merits of two ways of life. Lorenzo 


24 Disputationes, fol. Ciii verso: ‘‘Haerebimus 


Marthe ne humanitatis officium deseramus, multo 
tamen magis Mariae coniungimur ut mens nostra 
Ambrosia nectareque alatur.”’ 


stresses again and again, as Landino had 
stressed in the opening remarks of his first 
book, his search for peace and respite 
from the cares of “‘l’aspra civil tempesta.”’ 
Neither writer makes a decisive choice. 
Lorenzo expresses the opinion, 
La vostra vita, pastor, mi par essa, 
se alcuna se ne trova al mondo errante, 
che all’umana quiete pid s’appressa 
[Cap. I, 112-14), 
and then, finally, elects to return to the 
active life of the city. Later in the poem he 
decisively chooses peace and its symbol 
Mary. This is clear in one of the major 
variants between his poem and Ficino’s 
letter: “Non est in tranquillitate Epicurea 
finis ultimus. . . . Num ergo in speculati- 
uiis uirtutibus, qualis est contemplatio 
ueritatis, beatitudo uersat? Certe in iis 
ipsis,’’ runs Ficino’s text. For once Loren- 
zo does not reproduce Ficino’s arguments 
closely; he replaces the passage by a dis- 
cussion of Martha and Mary (Cap. III, 
103-14), concluding: 
Ottima parte elesse Maddalena.... 
seguiam Maria, che presso al santo piede 
non sollecita stassi, ma in quiete. 


Buck’s suggestion that the introduction 
of this passage was probably prompted by 
Landino’s discussion of Martha and 
Mary” is accepted by Professor Kristeller, 
who adds that Lorenzo has omitted the 
reference to Epicurean tranquillity and in- 
troduced a digression.” It is less a digres- 
sion than a restatement in more poetic 
terms. Moreover, between the first 
Capitolo and the third, Lorenzo has 
reached a decision. He has replaced the 
unsatisfactory compromise of the discus- 
sion with the shepherd ‘Alfeo’ by the defi- 
nite choice of the contemplative life. This 
provides another hint at the nature of the 
discussion at Careggi. 


% Buck, p. 84, n. 123a. 
*P. 151. 
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Both Landino and Lorenzo introduce 
‘Ficino’ into the second parts of their dis- 
cussions to provide a final solution of a 
problem they have left in a state of com- 
promise. Lorenzo, in effect, has ‘Ficino’ 
speak twice on the problem, Capitolo II, 
from verse 70 to verse 106 and from verse 
107 on, when he begins to utilize the De 
felicitate. ‘Ficino’ suggests that the prob- 
lem is easier to answer negatively than 
positively but that Love will make the 
burden easier: 

L’amor far4 men grieve assai tal peso: 
nulla disdire al vero amor conviensi, 
perch’un son quei, che ’] vero amore ha preso 

[Cap. II, 76-78]. 
The Good is not to be found in this life; it 
is the reward God grants to those who 
have lived well. Many blind mortals err in 
believing that it is to be found on this 
earth and so resemble those who, re- 
pelled by the taste of unripe fruit, are de- 
terred from realizing its true sweetness: 

Ma ii prolungare a voi ed a me pesa, 
né voglio avvenga a me come a coloro, 
che hanno il ciel come una pelle estesa [Cap. IT, 

100-103]. 


He concludes that the Good sought and 
described by so many tongues 


sel serba Iddio nel suo superno coro: 
ove ogni ardore e passion s’estingue, 


after which climax the poem continues 
with an awkward transition to the long 
passage that has been called ‘Ficino’s’ sec- 
ond speech and which is Lorenzo’s version 
of the De felicitate. 

These thirty lines thus offer a brief 
summary of Ficino’s position. Despite 
echoes of the phraseology of both Ficino 
and Landino, this passage has the appear- 
ance of a summary composed by Lorenzo 
himself. It differs markedly from the pas- 
sages based on the De felicitate both in 
style and in vocabulary. It is a simple, di- 
rect, unargued exposition of the problem, 
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in sharp contrast with the abstract scho- 
lastic terminology and demonstration of 
the following passages. Love is presented, 
at the outset, quite simply, as the key to 
the enigma, but its importance is not fur- 
ther stressed. Yet these few lines are com- 
plete within themselves, from Ficino’s in- 
troductory remarks to the climax of lines 
103 and 104. One wonders why, in these 
circumstances, after the statement that 
“71 prolungare a voi ed a me pesa,”’ Loren- 
zo felt the need to cover the whole ground 
again, this time presenting a logical dem- 
onstration rather than a statement. The 
answer seems to be that the statement 
merely contradicts and does not refute 
Landino, as do the De felicitate and those 
portions of the Altercazione which fol- 
low it. 

We are now in a better position to an- 
swer the questions raised by Ficino’s in- 
troductory remarks to his De felicitate. 
Certain facts may now be stated with 
reasonable certainty. In the first place, the 
Disputationes Camaldulenses were the sub- 
ject of discussion on this particular occa- 
sion at Careggi. The parallelism between 
Landino’s book ‘‘De uita actiua et con- 
templatiua” and Lorenzo’s first Capitolo 
has been noted. It is admittedly not too 
discernible but for what follows. Secondly, 
the De felicitate cannot be called a report 
of the Careggi discussion. It is a brief 
summary of the major portion of Landi- 
no’s second book, “‘De summo bono,”’ fol- 
lowed by a more ample and more fully 
reasoned refutation of the thesis on the 
supremacy of the Intellect attributed to 
‘Ficino.’ It is a letter that Ficino can have 
had no particular personal interest in 
writing, for he insists that he is perform- 
ing a dvty (“munus meum exequar quam 
breuissime’’) and that he has treated the 
matter more fully elsewhere. It may be 
said he did have an interest in asserting 
his current position on the Will and so re- 
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futing Landino’s statement. However, the 
introduction of Martha and Mary into 
Capitolo III and Ficino’s remark that 
Lorenzo had found new reasons for assert- 
ing the supremacy of the Will indicate 
once again Lorenzo’s continuing interest 
in the Disputationes and the probability 
that it was he who was pleased to require 
the refutation. When we add to this prob- 
ability the certainty that Lorenzo put the 
De felicitate to good use in continuing his 
poem from Capitolo II, 107, to Capitolo 
V, 127, the nature of the letter as a report 
requested by Lorenzo on Landino’s work 
and not on the Careggi discussion becomes 
quite clear. 

Here we may take certain of Ficino’s 
words quite literally. If this account of 
Ficino’s position, stated in general terms 
in these thirty lines, represents Lorenzo’s 
version of the conversation at Careggi, 
then Ficino can quite truthfully and with- 
out flattery say that his patron has al- 
ready composed an elegant poem. Loren- 
zo’s first intention may well have been to 
conclude his poem at Capitolo II, 106, 
where his problem has reached its climax 
and received a final answer, an answer no 
different from that of Capitolo V: 

Cosf la vita nostra non é quella, 

ovver la tua, pastor, ch’é pit quieta, 

ovver, Lauro, la tua che par sf bella.... 

perché vera dolcezza il mondo vieta [Cap. 

V, 157-59, 162]. 


These are Lorenzo’s own words. He had 
broken away from the De felicitate thirty 
lines earlier, and, in so doing, stressed once 
again the search for peace, so apparent in 
the first Capitolo, which drops from sight 
in the long arid passages derived from the 
De felicitate, only to reappear momentari- 
ly in his brushing aside of the abstract phi- 
losophy to choose Mary rather than 
Martha. It is this underlying theme which, 


for all its contradictions, gives the poem 
such unity as it has. 

In short, Landino’s Disputationes seem 
to have inspired Lorenzo to embark on a 
poem treating the problem of the swm- 
mum bonum, which for him is the equiva- 
lent of that “‘quiete’”’ for which he yearns. 
Finding Landino’s pedestrian conclusions 
unsatisfactory and in part out of harmony 
with his teacher’s current position, he 
turned to the latter to discuss the problem 
and completed his version of their conver- 
sation (Altercazione to II, 106). Still not 
satisfied with so simple a statement that 
Love is the key to a complicated problem, 
he turned to Ficino for a philosophical 
analysis, which he versified, at the same 
time maintaining the fiction of the debate 
between the shepherd ‘Alfeo,’ ‘Marsilio,’ 
and himself, presenting in his own words 
the conclusion that peace is to be found in 
neither urban nor pastoral, nor active nor 
contemplative, life on this earth but in 
final union with Divine Love. Thus is 
completed the quest begun in the first 
tercets of the first Capitolo. Following 
Ficino once again, he crowns his accom- 
plishment in the final Capitolo with the 
prayer to God, moved ‘“‘a cantar |’Amor 
che tutto infiamma.”’ 

L’ Altercazione is more than a school 
exercise, Lorenzo more than a docile pupil. 
How keenly Ficino must have felt this is 
apparent in a letter to Niccolé Michelozzi, 
which belongs to the same period as the 
De felicitate and L’Altercazione. Entitled 
‘“‘Laudes Laurentii Medicis mirae”’ in the 
Opera, it is, beneath its fulsome hyperbole, 
a somewhat rueful admission on Ficino’s 
part of a change in the master-pupil rela- 
tionship between himself and Lorenzo: 
““Cessistis iampridem Lauro poetae, ces- 
sistis oratores modo, iam iam Philosophi 
cedamus. Proh Iupiter ociosi ueterani ab 
occupatissmo tyrone isto, tam cito, tam 

















facile, tantopere superantur?’’’ Here is 
confirmation of what the study of the 
Disputationes Camaldulenses, the De felici- 
tate, and the Altercazione has shown: 
Lorenzo may not reveal himself an original 
philosopher in his poem; yet he is resolute- 
ly capable of making and imposing his 
own decision. He has decisively rejected 


27 Opera, I, 622, 2. Of the date of the Disputationes 
Professor Kristeller says (Supplementum, I, Ixxix): 
“‘Quas ante annum 1474 conscriptas esse constat (nam 
hoc anno Fredericus Urbinas a Sixto IV Dux est fac- 
tus, cui adhuc principi Disputationes sunt nuncu- 
patae ...).’’ He groups (ibid.) the De felicitate with 
other letters as being of 1473 or 1474. A further pos- 
sible indication of the date of the De felicitate is found 
in this letter to Niccold Michelozzi, which is dated 
from Florence, January 21, 1473, i.e., 1474 new style. 
Lorenzo's supremacy as a philosopher is here present- 
ed as something novel. May it not be thought of in 
connection with the ‘‘nouas quasdam rationes’’ which 
he brought forward at Careggi? 
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dialogues which Landino surely intended 
for him if they were not actually commis- 
sioned by him in the first place; he has 
urged a reluctant teacher to further ex- 
pression. The resultant poem is no great 
masterpiece: aridities and abstractions 
abound, most of the philosophical content 
is borrowed. Yet the poem is fundamen- 
tally Lorenzo’s own: its theme of the 
search for peace is personal to Lorenzo, a 
theme to which he returns repeatedly; the 
moving spirit behind the whole episode is 
Lorenzo’s. If Landino is eclised by Ficino 
as an authority on philosophical and theo- 
logical problems, it is because the restless, 
questing genius of Lorenzo wills it so. 


HarvVARD UNIVERSITY 








STAGE SETTINGS IN SHAKESPEARE’S DIALOGUE 


WARREN D. SMITH 


T HAS always been recognized that 
Shakespeare’s plays, along with those 
of his contemporaries,' abound in 

lines which establish—and sometimes de- 
scribe—the setting of the action on the 
stage.? Most of these lines appear either 
near the beginning of a new scene or in a 
scene preceding that to which they ap- 
ply,? some being spoken by professional 
presenters. 

But the consistent stagecraft underly- 
ing the convention, in Shakespeare at 
least, has hitherto been obscured, I fear, 
by the practice of limiting the settings to 
localization dialogue, that is, to those lines 
that place a character geographically by 
giving the proper name of the locale in 
which he is supposed to be at the mo- 
ment.5 Hence Granville-Barker’s judg- 
ment on the dramatist’s settings, “Shake- 
speare himself seems to have followed, 
consciously, no principles in the matter, 
nor was his practice very logical nor at all 

1 Almost as consistent as Shakespeare's plays in the 
employment of the convention are Kyd’'s Spanish 
Tragedy, Greene's Friar Bacon, Jonson's Every Man 
in His Humour and Eastward Ho. And there are 
regular occurrences of the device in all the leading 
plays of the Elizabethan era, from Lyly to Brome. In 
contrast, my examination of half-a-dozen plays, 
chosen at random, written after the Restoration— 
Dryden and Howard's Indian Queen, Buckingham’'s 
Rehearsal, Etherege’s Man of Mode, Lee’s Rival 
Queens, Dryden's All for Love, and Otway’s Venice 
Preserved—revealed not a single line of dialogue used 
to establish a stage setting. 

2In Shakespeare, at least, there is no marked 
fluctuation in frequency of use according to period. 

+ Fully 327 of the 519 total I count, of which 61 
precede the scene to which they refer. 

‘ These are usually geographical localizations, like 


“Verona” in the opening chorus of Romee and Juliet, 
which merely place the setting rather than describe it. 

‘For Shakespeare’s use of localization dialogue 
see Arthur Sewell, ‘‘Place and Time in Shakespeare's 
Plays,’’ SP, XLII (April, 1945), 205-11. 


[Mopgen Patoioer, August, 1952] 


consistent,’””* makes the error of confining 
itself to geographical settings only, as do 
the general conclusions of other critics’ 
who agree that Shakespeare was neither 
logical nor consistent in his employment 
of the device. 

Actually, geographical localizations are 
in a definite minority, numbering only 
about 150 of the more than 500 lines in 
the plays which help to establish the set- 
ting of the action on the stage. And an 
analysis of Shakespeare’s settings in bulk 
unearths a highly systematized pattern of 
conscious stagecraft. 

Working without the help of scenery 
changes, on a stage which must have re- 
sembled the interior of an Elizabethan 
dwelling more than anything else, the 
dramatist seems to have used the greater 
portion of such dialogue for one of three 
very practical purposes: (1) to establish ex- 
terior settings, without attention to geo- 
graphic location; (2) to name what the 
unchanging wall at the rear of the outer 
platform and its two inner-stage curtains 
were supposed to represent whenever 
entering players paid attention to them; 
and (3) to establish part of the stage, at 
least, as an interior other than a room of a 
dwelling, most often as a cell. 

That a great majority of the lines 
should aim primarily at establishing ex- 
terior settings is not surprising, once we 


* Harley Granville-Barker, Prefaces, First Series 
(London, 1927), Introd., p. xxii. 

7 See George Reynolds, The Staging of Elizabethan 
Plays at the Red Bull Theatre (New York: Modern 
Language Association, 1940), pp. 165-67; G. H. 
Cowling, ‘‘Shakespeare and the Elizabethan Stage,”"’ 
Studies in the First Folio (1924), pp. 164-65; and C. M. 
Haines, ‘“‘The Development of Shakespeare's Stage- 
craft,’’ Studies in the First Folio, p. 37. 














take into account a factor too frequently 
neglected, the appearance, from the audi- 
ence, of the Elizabethan stage, even when 
bare of furniture. With its overhanging 
“shadow,” resembling a ceiling, and two 
main doors leading into it, plus the hang- 
ings (inner-stage curtains) at the rear, the 
outer platform, as well as the inner stage, 
must have looked to the contemporary 
audience more like an interior than an ex- 
terior. Such a stage, indeed, especially 
when strewn with rushes of the kind com- 
monly used to cover the floors of Eliza- 
bethan homes, would surely have repre- 
sented to the original spectators the room 
of a dwelling except when the dialogue 
stipulated otherwise. Thus the dramatist 
is naturally more preoccupied with induc- 
ing his audience to picture exterior set- 
tings on a stage which resembles an in- 
terior than with establishing geographic 
locale. Typical in Shakespeare, for illus- 
tration, is the observation of the Sooth- 
sayer, in Julius Caesar, to Portia, 
Here the street is narrow 
[Act IT, scene 4, 1. 33],8 


which, it will be noticed, does not identify 
the street. Like anonymity® applies to all 
references in the plays to streets. And a 
similar scarcity of proper names is notice- 
able in allusions to other outdoor locali- 
ties.!° Identifications of forests, for exam- 
ple, are seldom supplied. So that, when 
the deposed duke opens Act II of As You 
Like It with the memorable words, 

Are not these woods 

More free from peril than the envious court, 


8 Quotations are modernized according to G. L. 
Kittredge (ed.), Complete Works (Boston, 1936). 

§In 2 Henry VI (IV, 8, 1) Cade supplies a proper 
name when he cries, ‘‘Up Fish Street,’’ but evidently 
he refers to some location supposedly offstage. 


10 The practice is evident in the plays of Shake- 
speare’s contemporaries as well, particularly in 
Peele’s Edward I and Old Wives Tale, Greene’s Orlando 
Furioso, Kyd'’s Spanish Tragedy, Dekker’s Old 
Fortunatus, Heywood's Woman Killed with Kindness 
and Fair Maid of the West, and Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s Philaster. 
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he does not include the name of the woods 
for those spectators who might have for- 
gotten Celia’s previous remark (I, 3, 109) 
that her uncle dwelt in ‘‘the Forest of 
Arden.” As a matter of fact, the ‘‘wood’’ 
in an earlier play, The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona, is not named at all. Merely be- 
cause common nouns like ‘‘field,” “park,” 
and “bush” in Love’s Labour’s Lost do 
not establish a setting geographically, 
several writers" have expressed dismay at 
what they consider to be the vagueness of 
reference to place running through that 
play. Yet even a monologue as indefinite 
about location as that of Cinna the poet, 
near the beginning of Act III, scene 3, in 
Julius Caesar, 

I have no will to wander forth of doors, 

Yet something leads me forth, 


succeeds admirably in informing the 
audience that Cinna is standing some- 
where outdoors, where he is more vulner- 
able to the onrush of the lynching party 
unleashed by the oratory of Antony. 
Even less obtrusive are some lines in 
Shakespeare, which, though they estab- 
lish or stress exterior settings effectively 
enough, tell the audience nothing what- 
ever about the present location of the 
character. These simply supply the in- 
formation that he is in the act of going 
somewhere, as, for example, when Pe- 
truchio, in The Taming of the Shrew, 
says to Katherine, 
Come on, a God’s name! once more toward our 
father’s [IV, 5, 1]. 
Speeches of this kind, which I call ‘en 
route” lines, are not casual either, for 
they appear in twelve! of Shakespeare’s 


11 See, for instance, Granville-Barker, pp. 20-22; 
and Margaret Webster, ‘‘Shakespeare and the Modern 
Theatre’’ (Vassar College Lecture, 1944), p. 8. 

12 The other en route lines are in The Two Gentle- 
men of Verona (IV, 1, 16-19); Richard III (I, 1, 43-45; 
I, 2, 29-30; and V, 2, 10-13); Richard II (V, 1, 1-6); 
Twelfth Night (II, 2, 1-4); The Merry Wives of Windsor 
(II, 1, 33-34); Troilus and Cressida (V, 1, 74-75); 
Measure for Measure (I, 2, 117-18); All’s Well That 
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plays. Moreover, like the more common 
type of dialogue that establishes exterior 
settings, thirteen of the eighteen en 
route lines appear near the beginning of a 
scene. And, possibly because characters 
in the act of entering can more readily 
give the impression of being on the move, 
the other five examples are spoken by 
newcomers joining a scene already in 
progress. But, despite their naturalness, 
en route lines not only imply that the 
enterer is on the move, but, in doing so, 
since a player could hardly be thought of 
as traveling in a room, they tell the audi- 
ence he is supposed to be outside on an 
exterior setting. Hence the en route line 
serves the same end as those speeches con- 
cerning a present location, which include 
hint words like ‘“‘street,” ‘“‘woods,” and 
“forth of doors.”’ 

A second consistent function of such 
dialogue, which, though frequently men- 
tioned, has hitherto remained unexplored, 
is to point out to the audience what the 
permanent front wall of the tiring house 
represents,'? whenever such information 
becomes significant to the action. As has 
often been observed, numerous lines in the 
plays refer to the “‘walls”’ of cities or the 
“‘gates,’”’ sometimes without including the 
name of the city. Not so plentiful, but 
equally: purposeful, are references to the 
outside of private dwellings. Some con- 
cern the doors of houses, as that given in 
The Comedy of Errors by Antipholus to 
Dromio, 

But soft! my door is lock’d [III, 1, 30]. 


For the outside of castles, on the other 
hand, there is no mention of ‘‘doors,’’ so 
that in Richard IT (III, 3, 32), for ex- 





Ends Well (V, 1, 27-29); Timon of Athens (V, 1, 1-2); 
Cymbeline (III, 4, 1-2; III, 5, 1; III, 6, 4—6 and 58-59; 
and IV, 1, 1-2); and The Tempest (III, 3, 1-2). 

12 Only Peele’s David and Bethsabe and Jonson's 
Every Man in His Humour seem to identify the tiring- 
house wall as consistently as does Shakespeare. 
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ample, Bolingbroke identifies Flint by 
referring to its “rude ribs.”” And, as 
everyone recalls, on the exterior of In- 
verness (Macbeth, I, 6, 1-10) the drama- 
tist expends some of his most beautiful 
poetry. But, regardless of method, all 
dialogue of the type accomplishes the 
highly practical purpose of telling the 
audience what structure is supposed to 
be confronting them in a particular scene. 
Moreover, the majority of such lines 
occur soon after an entrance, when char- 
acters are most likely to pay heed to the 
background of their surroundings. 

An examination of such dialogue in all 
the plays further demonstrates how con- 
scious the dramatist always must have 
been of the appearance of the stage for 
which he wrote. The front wall of the tir- 
ing house, along with its inner-stage cur- 
tains, retains the same appearance from 
scene to scene, if not from play to play. 
Thus as soon as entering actors pay at- 
tention to this wall themselves, Shake- 
speare appears to have reasoned, the audi- 
ence quite naturally wants to be told 
what it now represents. Is it supposed to 
be the entrance to a city in this scene? 
In the scene preceding, perhaps, it has 
represented the outside of a castle. Or, if 
the dialogue in that scene gave no identi- 
fication, the audience may have thought 
of the wall, with its hangings, as the rear 
of a room. Is it supposed to be the front of 
a house? Or is part of the wall—the inner- 
stage curtain of either level—not in- 
tended to be taken as the hangings at 
the back of a room in this scene but, 
rather, as the entrance to some kind of 
cell? If the backing of the platform 
stage were used for the same thing 
throughout a play, of course, speeches 
identifying it would have less point. But 
even the curtains, as well as the wall, in 
the rear of Shakespeare’s platform stage 
go unnamed only until the players begin 




















paying attention to them. Then the dia- 
logue consistently identifies them as soon 
as possible, either, say, as the “‘gates’’ of 
a city, the ‘door’ of a house, or the 
“mouth” of a cell. The dramatist must 
also have been aware that, whenever he 
identified the backing of the outer plat- 
form as the front of an inclosure, at the 
same time he was effectively establishing, 
by implication, the platform itself as an 
exterior setting. Surely, the audience 
would realize that a character who faces 
the entrance to a city or house is standing 
outdoors. 

The appearance of the Elizabethan 
stage is also responsible, I am convinced, 
for the comparatively small number of 
lines in Shakespeare, 58 compared to the 
256 connoting exteriors, that establish 
the setting as an interior. And because the 
stage must have resembled, as we have 
noted, the inside of a dwelling more 
than anything else, hardly any of these 
lines concern ‘‘rooms,’’!* but, rather, con- 
centrate on identifying the second kind of 
interior which the dramatist most regu- 
larly employed, the cell, of either the 
prison or the friar variety. Richard’s 
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description of his whereabouts, ‘‘This 
prison where I live’’ (Richard IT, V, 5, 2), 
is typical, for every time a character is in 
what is supposed to be prison the dialogue 
says so.* And the other type of cell seems 
invariably to have required like identifi- 
cation. Whenever Friar Laurence, for 
example, appears in his cell, the dialogue 
labels the setting as such,!” though it may 
fail to identify, say, a room in Capulet’s 
house. The stage looked like a room, but 
evidently not like a cell, any more than 
like an exterior. 

University OF RHopE IsLanpD 


14 Rare indeed are the four successive identifica- 
tions of the interior of a dwelling, the palace of The- 
seus, discovered in A Midsummer Night's Dream 
(V, 1, 394-427), where Puck and Oberon between 
them say the word ‘“‘house’’ thrice and ‘‘palace’’ once. 
Possibly the dramatist was attempting to dissociate 
the entering fairies from the woodland setting in which 
they had invariably appeared up to this point. 

18In Greene's Friar Bacon, too, the philosopher's 
‘‘cell’’ is named as such whenever it is supposed to be 
part of the stage setting. 

16 See, for example, 1 Henry VI, II, 5, 57 (‘‘within 
a loathsome dungeon"’); King John, IV, 1, 17 (‘‘so 
I were out of prison’’); and Measure for Measure, II, 
3, 5 (‘here in the prison’’). 

17 Romeo and Juliet, II, 2, 190-91; II, 5, 70-79; III, 
2, 140-41; and III, 5, 233-35. All four examples 
end scenes immediately preceding those in which the 
friar appears in his cell. 








THE RHETORICS IN MOLESWORTH’S EDITION OF HOBBES 


MARY C. DODD 


ELL known among the English 

rhetorical works of the seven- 

teenth century is the digest of 
Aristotle’s Rhetoric by Thomas Hobbes,? 
the text of which is accessible in the 
collected writings of Hobbes, edited by 
William Molesworth.? But the relation 
of Molesworth’s more inclusive Art of 
Rhetoric (1840) to the 1681 text of Hobbes 
has perpetuated a series of confusions in 
scholarship. Only through a history of its 
provenience can Molesworth’s text be 
evaluated. 


I 


Significant in this examination of the 
sources of the Molesworth edition is a 
little-known seventeenth-century  text- 
book, A Compendium of the Art of Logick 
and Rhetorick,* extant in rare copies, 
which appeared in 1651; the editor is not 
designated. The text consists of four 
treatises: the first presents in two books 
the Dialectica of Peter Ramus on inven- 
tion and on judgment; the second, en- 


1 My more extended study (1948) of the sources of 
English rhetorical works in the third quarter of the 
seventeenth century, of which this paper is a part, 
was made under the direction of Professor George 
Williamson, of The University of Chicago. His recog- 
nition of the significance of A Compendium (1651) 
among the editions of Hobbes’s A Briefe and his in- 
valuable guidance throughout the study are gratefully 
acknowledged. Part of this paper has now been an- 
ticipated in the Transactions of the Cambridge Biblio- 
graphical Society, I, 260-69. 

2 The English Works of Thomas Hobbes of Malmes- 
bury; Now First Collected and Edited by Sir William 
Molesworth, Bart. (London, 1839-45), VI, 419-536: 
“The Art of Rhetoric." 

3 A Compendium of the Art of Logick and Rhetorick 
in the English Tongue. Containing all that Peter Ramus, 
Aristotle, and Others have writ thereon; with Plaine Di- 
rections for the more easie understanding and practice of 
the same. London, Printed by Thomas Mazey, 1651. 
STC (Wing) 5610. Of the two copies known, one is at 
the Newberry Library, Chicago, and the other at the 
Cambridge University Library. 
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titled “A Brief of the Art of Rhetorick,” 
consists of three books of sixteen, twenty- 
eight, and eighteen chapters, respectively; 
the third, named ‘‘The Art of Rhetorick 
plainly set forth,” comprises nine chap- 
ters on elocution and a closing one-sen- 
tence explanatory comment on pronuncia- 
tion; the final section, untitled and begin- 
ning ‘Although the rules of Soyhistry,” is 
a short discussion of fallacies. 

The ultimate sources are indicated by 
the phrasing in the full title, “all that 
Peter Ramus, Aristotle...have writ 
therecn.”’ The intermediate texts of Ra- 
mus and Aristotle are only inexplicitly 
specified: in the title, by the words, “‘and 
Others’”’; among the preliminaries to the 
first treatise, by the signature, “R. F. 
Junior’; and on the title-page of the third 
section, by the attribution, “By a con- 
cealed Author.” 

The first treatise of A Compendium, 
that on logic, is derived from Peter Ramus 
... his Dialectica in two bookes (1632).4 
In the extensive preliminaries of this 1632 
text, allusion to the editor, Robert Fage, 
is made on the title-page, in the ‘‘Epistle 
Dedicatory,’’ and at the close of the “‘Ad- 
dress to the Reader.” The body of Fage’s 
text, consisting of two books, is a transla- 
tion, arranged in question and answer 
form, of Ramus’ Dialectica.’ It is Fage’s 

4 Peter Ramus, of Vermandois, The King's Profes- 
sor, his Dialectica in two bookes, Not onely translated 
into English, but also digested into questions and an- 
swers for the more facility of understanding. By R. F. 
Gent. London. Printed by W. J. 1632. STC 15249. 
Copy in the British Museum. 


’ Among several available editions of Ramus’ text, 
suffice it to point out that Fage’s text is comparable 
chapter by chapter with the 1580 version, Petri Rami 
veromandui, regit professoris, Dialecticae lib. duo, ex 
variis ipsius disputationibus, et multis Audomari 
Talaei commentariis denuo breviter ex plicati a Guilielmo 
Rodingo Hasso (Francofurti, 1580). 
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version of the Ramist dialectic which is re- 
printed as the first treatise in A Com- 
pendium. 

A Briefe of the Art of Rhetorique (ca. 
1637)* is the source for the second treatise. 
In this text there are no preliminaries 
other than the title-page, which carries 
neither author’s name nor date of publica- 
tion. The book was entered in the Station- 
ers’ Register in 1637 by Andrew Crooke, 
with the author identified only by the ini- 
tials “T. H.”;’7 and it was printed for 


? 


Crooke, bookseller in London from 1630 
to 1674 and publisher of other writings of 
Hobbes. It is alluded to by Hobbes’s early 
biographers as a work anonymous and un- 
dated: ‘‘Which was his, though his name 
be not to it,” ‘printed long since. . . but 
without his name,” ‘‘printed .. . but not 
said when.”’® That Hobbes is the author is 
confirmed by the identification of this 
work by his biographers; that the date is 
ca. 1637° is conjectured from the entry in 
the Stationers’ Register. Hobbes’s text, the 


6° A Briefe of the Art of Rhetorique. Containing in 
substance all that Aristotle hath written in his three 
bookes of the subject. Except onely what is not applicable 
to the English Tongue. London Printed by Tho. Cotes, 
for Andrew Crooke, and are to be sold at the Black Bare 
in Paul’s Church-yard. STC 767. Two copies known: 
at the British Museum and at the Henry E. Hunting- 
ton Library. 

7A Transcript of the Register of the Company of 
Stationers of London (London, 1877), IV, 376: ‘‘Feb- 
ruary 1, 1636.-A breife of the Art of Rhetorique, con- 
tayninge in substance all that Aristotle hath written 
in his three bookes of that subject by T. H.: (Andrew 
Crooke Entred for his Copie under the hands of Mas- 
ter Weekes and Master Downes warden).”’ 

8 It appears in a list of his writings recorded in the 
handwriting of his executor, James Wheldon, and 
found among Aubrey’s notes (John Aubrey, Brief 
Lives, 1669-96, ed. Clark [1898], p. 359): ‘“‘There is 
also a small peece in English called A Breefe of Aris- 
totle’s Rhetorick, printed by Andrew Crooke, which 
was his, though his name be not to it.’’ Aubrey com- 
ments on its omission in Wood's History (p. 360): 
‘‘He has omitted here Aristotl’s Rhetorique, printed 
long since by Andrew Crooke, but without his name; 
but Dr. Blackbourne, W. Crooke, and I will lay our 
heads together and sett these things right’’ (cf. Wood, 
History of the University of Ozford (1674), II, 376-77). 
In his life of Hobbes in Athenae Oxonienses (1691-92) 
Wood does include the title: ‘‘A Brief of the art of 
Rhetoric, containing in substance all that Aristotle 
hath written in his three Books of that subject— 
Printed in tw. but not said when’’ (II, 482). 
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first published English translation, though 
in digest form, of the ‘“‘art”’ of Aristotle, 
is significant as the medium through 
which the pattern of Aristotelian rhetoric 
is transmitted to the English language. A 
Briefe is first reprinted as the second 
treatise in A Compendium. 

The source for the last two treatises in 
the compilation is discovered in The Artes 
of Logike and Rethorike, plainlie set foorth 
(1584)," published at Middleburgh and 
attributed to Dudley Fenner. Although 
Fenner indicates that his work is a trans- 
lation of an original, he fails to name the 
source. His book in three parts is a presen- 
tation of Ramist materials: the “‘Arte of 
Logike, plainlie set foorth” is an abridged 
statement of Ramist dialectic; the ‘‘Arte 
of Rhetorike, plainly set foorth,’’ consist- 
ing of nine chapters on elocution and one 
explanatory sentence on pronunciation, 
presents the rhetorical ‘‘art’’ formulated 
by Ramus and Talaeus;'* and the last and 
untitled “rules for sophistry” is a digest 
of material discoverable in Ramus’ Scho- 


*In the BM Catalogue in the 1881-1900 edition, A 
Briefe is dated 1655? (in the entries under both ‘‘Aris- 
totle’’ and ‘‘Hobbes’’), but in the 1933 revision of the 
catalogue it is dated 1637? (in the entry under ‘‘Aris- 
totle,’’ which alone is available in the incomplete re- 
vision). CBEL enters A Briefe with two possible 
dates: 1637?, 1655. The ‘‘Everyman’s” edition lists for 
the Rhetoric ‘‘A summary by T. Hobbes, 1655 (?).’’ 
STC dates the text 1637?. 

10 As a basis for his digest Hobbes may well have 
used Theodore Goulston's Aristotelis de Rhetorica seu 
Arte Dicendi libr? tres (1619). In chapter division his 
digest is almost identical with this Greek-Latin ver- 
sion, which was the first edition of the Rhetoric to be 
printed in England, whereas his text differs therein 
from such an available edition as that in Casaubon’s 
Operum Aristotelis (1590). 

11 The Artes of Logike and Rethorike, plainlie set 
foorth in the English tounge, easie to be learned and prac- 
tised: togither with examples for the practise of the same 
for Methode, in the governement of the familie, pre- 
scribed in the word of God: And for the whole in the reso- 
lution or opening of certayne partes of Scripture, accord- 
ing to the same (1584). STC 10766. Of the several avai 
able copies, one is at the University of Chicago. The 
volume contains two books of separate collation, with 
the first of which, The Artes, this study is concerned. 

12 Among the available editions, Fenner may well 
have used Audomari Talaei Rhetorica e P. Rami Regii 
Professoris praelectionibus observata... Francofurti 
Apud Andream Wechelum (1579). 
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lae in liberalis artes.!* Fenner’s version in 
The Artes, providing the first-known Eng- 
lish translation, though abridged, of the 
Ramist rhetorical pattern, is thus signifi- 
cant as the medium through which the 
pattern is transmitted into English. The 
last two parts of this text by Fenner, 
those on the ‘‘Arte of Rhetorike’’ and on 
sophistry, are reprinted as the third and 
fourth treatises in A Compendium. 

Thus each of the treatises in A Com- 
pendium of the Art of Logick and Rhetorick 
(1651) had appeared previously: the first, 
on logic, reprints Fage’s Peter Ramus .. . 
his Dialectica in two bookes (1632) ; the sec- 
ond, on rhetoric, is a reprint of Hobbes’s 
A Briefe of the Art of Rhetorique (ca.1637) ; 
the third, another presentation of rhetoric, 
reproduces the second part of Fenner’s 
The Artes of Logike and Rethorike (1584); 
and the fourth, on sophistry, reprints the 
last part of the same text by Fenner." 

13 Fenner’s material is comparable to material in 
the third treatise of P. Rami Scholae in liberalis artes: 


quarum elenchus est prozima pagina (Basilelae, 1569), 
the ‘‘Dialecticae lib. XX,’" Books 19 and 20. 


Only infrequent reference is made to A 
Compendium. Within the century it is ap- 
parently alluded to only twice. In his 
Vitae Hobbianiae Auctarium (1681), Rich- 
ard Blackbourne adds eighteen titles to an 
enumeration of the works of Hobbes 
quoted from Wood’s Historia; the last 
entry of this added list reads: “‘Dicitur 
etiam edidisse Compendium Rhetoricae 
Aristotelicae & Logicae Rameae, circa an- 
num 1652 nomine suo non apposito.’’!* In 
his life of Hobbes in Athenae Ozxonienses, 
Wood lists this title, previously omitted in 
his Historia (1674): “Our Author Hobbes 
also hath written Compendium of Aris- 
totle’s Rhetoric, and Ramus his logic.’’!” 
The inclusion of A Compendium among 
Hobbes’s works may be accounted for not 
alone by the fact that Hobbes was the 
translator of Aristotle’s ‘art’? reprinted 
therein, but by the further consideration 
that it is not impossible that he was also 
the editor of this compilation in which A 
Briefe was reprinted.!* 


14 A comparison of each treatise in A Compendium with its particular source discloses practical identity in 


composition and content, except for the following: in reprinting the 1632 text, the title-page and the dedicatory 
epistle, each designating the editor, are omitted; in reprinting the 1584 text, a substitute title-page with the at- 
tribution, ‘‘By a concealed Author,"’ is supplied, and Fenner’s first treatise on logic, for which Fage's version of 
Ramist logic serves as a substitute, is omitted. Such a comparison discloses slight differences in form in the 1651 
reprinting. In respect to the Briefe some forty textual variants, negligible, however, in transmitting the thought 
of the original, occur; such variations by way of addition, arrangement, omission, substitution, and obvious 
error are exemplified in the following selected parallel text readings: 


ca. 1637 
p. 35 “hone but we” 
75 “they have been revenged 
they have gotten the victory 
the offender has suffered 
they think they suffer"’ 
98 ‘“‘Comparison of the Inferiour with the Supe- 
riour; whether Superiour in the same thing"’ 
183 ‘“‘pity him”’ 
19 ‘“‘what good men preferre”’ 
In respect to the 1584 text, the 1651 text of the rules of sophistry contains one very obvious extraneous line, not 
found in the source text: the isolated phrase, “‘ifit were, it should be, whosoever,"’ appears in 1651 on p. 312, 1. 1, 
inserted between the catchword “‘in’’ at the close of p. 311 and the logically first line on the next page beginning, 
“in a word’’; this line does not appear at this point in the text of 1584, sig. E1’. 


1651 
p. 161 “‘none can do but we” 
191 ‘‘they have gotten the victory 
the offender has suffered 
they have been revenged 
they think they suffer’’ 
207 ‘‘comparison of the Inferiour in the same thing”’ 


269 ‘“‘pity them”’ 
150 ‘‘what good me preferre”’ 


1% A. Wood, Historia et antiquitates universitatis 
Ozoniensis duobus voluminibus comprehensiae (Oxford, 
1674), II, 376. 

16 Molesworth, in Opera philosophica (1839-45), I, 
68, annotates this entry thus: ‘“Editum, 12mo. Lon- 
don, s.a. et 8vo. ibid 1681'’; thus he identifies the un- 
dated duodecimo and the octavo of 1681 as other edi- 
tions of this Compendium. 


17 TI, 480. 

18W. C. Hazlitt (Bibliographical Collections and 
Notes, Second Series [London, 1882]), however, lists a 
Compendium of the Art of Logick and Rhetorick among 
the writings of Robert Fage. Although Fage’s editor- 
ship would not be unreasonable, it should be noted 
that the presence of his initials in the preliminaries of 
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A Compendium identifies a scarcely 
known edition of Hobbes’s digest of Aris- 
totle; the suggested date 1655, which has 
been tentatively and recurrently assigned 
to an edition of the digest, is thus not an ac- 
tual date for A Briefe but the approximate 
date of this second and obscurely recorded 
edition of Hobbes’s text. The compilation 
is further significant in the history of rhet- 
oric for its display of two diverse tradi- 
tions; it provides in its second and third 
treatises a reprint in joint publication of 
the first English translation and abridg- 
ment of each of two different rhetorical 
patterns. Aristotle, as edited by Hobbes, 
defines rhetoric thus: ‘‘Rhetorique, is the 
faculty by which wee understand what 
will serve our turne, concerning any sub- 
ject, to winne beliefe in the Hearer’’; and 
Ramus, as set forth by Talaeus and trans- 
lated by Fenner, supplies the distinguish- 
ing definition: “‘Rhetorike is an Arte of 
speaking finelie.’’ The text combines with- 
in the limits of one volume, which is sig- 
nificantly “‘a compendium of the art,” 
versions of the source documents of the 
Ramist dual arts of logic and rhetoric and 
of the Aristotelian art of rhetoric. 


II 


Three decades later The Art of Rhet- 
oric,!® ascribed to Hobbes, was published 
by William Crooke, bookseller in London 
from 1667 to 1694 and recognized pub- 
lisher for Hobbes.”° The prefatory note to 
this 1681 volume, unsigned but apparently 
by William Crooke, must be read critical- 
ly. Therein it is explained that “these 


A Compendium is not proof of his editorship of the 
1651 text; for this identification is carried by the ad- 
dress to the reader, which is a reprint from the 1632 
text of Fage and hence in itself is applicable only to the 
first treatise of the 1651 text, not to the whole com- 
pilation. 

19 The Art of Rhetoric, with a discourse of the Laws 
of England, By Thomas Hobbes of Malmesbury. Lon- 
don, Printed for William Crooke at the Green Dragon 
without Temple-Bar, 1681. The Art of Rhetoric is the 
first of two separately collated texts in the volume. 
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pieces,’’ i.e., The Art of Rhetoric and the 
treatise on the common laws of England, 
bear “the Image and Inscription of that 
great man Mr. Hobbes”’ and may further 
be proved genuine by “credible testi- 
mony” which “might be produced,” and 
that they “‘are now published from his own 
{[Hobbes’s] true copies.’”? With respect to 
the organization of The Art of Rhetoric, it 
is further explained: 

The first of them, being an abridgement, 
containing the most useful part of Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric, was written some thirty years since. 
... To this he [Hobbes] thought fit to add 
some small matter relating to that part which 
concerns tropes and figures; as also a short dis- 
covery of some little tricks of false and deceitful 
reasoning. 


Thus the three parts of the 1681 text are 
designated: the abridgment of Aristotle’s 
‘fart’ (entitled in this version ‘The 
Whole Art of Rhetorick’’), some small 
matter relating to tropes and figures 
(“The Art of Rhetorick plainly set 
forth’’), and a short comment on some 
tricks of reasoning (beginning ‘“‘Although 
the Rules of Sophistry”’). 

This prefatory analysis, although it 
does not mention A Compendium, points 
to that compilation as its source. For the 
contents of the 1651 text are reproduced 
with four differences in the 1681 version.”! 


20 William Crooke brought out both before and 
after Hobbes’s death various of his writings; Aubrey 
considers him an authority on the text of Hobbes (pp. 
339-63, passim); Hobbes himself, according to 
Aubrey, had respect for his judgment (p. 381); and 
Crooke rather explicitly asserts of himself that he is to 
be considered Hobbes’s authorized publisher (Works, 
ed. Molesworth, IV, 411-12, in ‘‘The Bookseller’s Ad- 
vertisement to the Readers’’). 

21 The 1681 text reprints only the last three of the 
four parts of the 1651 collection; it omits the one-sen- 
tence explanation of pronunciation appearing at the 
close of the 1651 version of ‘“‘The Art of Rhetorick 
plainly set forth’’; on the title-page prefixed to the 
last two treatises, it substitutes the identification, 
“‘By Tho. Hobbes of Malmesbury,"’ for the attribu- 
tion, ‘‘by a concealed Author,"’ of 1651, as well as the 
publishing detail, ‘‘London Printed, for W. Crook, 
1681,"’ instead of the earlier, ‘‘London, Printed by 
Thomas Maxey, 1651’; and, finally, the 1681 text sup- 
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Again, the textual variants, though rela- 
tively few and inconsequential, indicate 
the debt of the 1681 text to earlier edi- 
tions.?? And again, this 1681 preface dates 
“The Whole Art of Rhetorick”’ at about 
1650 by the phrase, ‘“‘written some thirty 
years since.’’ Since Hobbes’s digest is 
known to have been ‘written’? some 
forty-five years previously, in or before 
1637, and to have been printed in A Com- 
pendium exactly “thirty years’’ before 
1681, this phrase, obviously confusing, be- 
comes clear only in relation to A Com- 
pendium. It may be remarked that the 
date of A Briefe, alluded to in the earlier 
records as undated and more recently 
with uncertainty as 1637 or 1655, is deter- 
mined by a series of considerations. There 
are extant copies of two editions of 
Hobbes’s text before 1681; textual vari- 
ants show that they are related as a series 
of reprints, 1681 from 1651, and 1651 from 
A Briefe; the text in A Compendium iden- 
tifies an edition persistently alluded to as 
appearing about 1650, e.g., “circa annum 
1652,’’ according to Blackbourne, and 
“‘some thirty years since,” in Crooke’s de- 
scription; and, finally, A Briefe, thus 
known not to fulfil the requirements of a 
text of about 1650 and, in addition, to 


plies titles to replace two of those in 1651: in 1681 the 
complete text, which omits logic, is entitled The Art of 
Rhetoric instead of the earlier A Compendium of the 
Art of Logick and Rhetorick, and the digest of Aris- 
totle is designated ‘“The Whole Art of Rhetorick,"’ in- 
stead of, as in 1651, ‘‘A Briefe of the Art of Rhe- 
torique.”’ 


22 A collation of the Aristotle digest in the editions 
of ca. 1637, 1651, and 1681 shows that some forty vari- 
ants from the ca. 1637 text which appear in 1651 reap- 
pear in 1681; that an attempted correction is made, in 
1681, of an erroneous rendering made by the 1651 text 
in the ca. 1637 copy (cf. ca. 1637, p. 19, ‘“‘what good 
men preferre’’; 1651, p. 150, ‘‘what good me prefer’’; 
1681, p. 13, ‘‘what good we prefer’’); and that three 
additional variants from both the earlier texts appear 
in 1681 (e.g., both ca. 1637, p. 76, and 1651, p. 192, 
read, ‘“‘mutually love’’; but 1681, p. 51. reads, ‘“‘natu- 
rally love’’). 

For the extraneous line which was inserted in the 
1651 edition and retained in the 1681 text, see 1584, 
sig. E1’, 1651, p. 312, and 1681, p. 159. 


have preceded such a text, was entered in 
the Stationers’ Register in 1637. Since cus- 
tomarily a book was printed without too 
long a delay following its entry in the reg- 
ister, the date for A Briefe is set at ca. 
1637. 

Since it appears by this evidence from 
content, from editorial and textual de- 
tails, and from date that the 1681 Rhetoric 
returns for its source to A Compendium, 
the prefatory assertion that its treatises 
are “now published from his own 
{Hobbes’s] true copies”’ requires interpre- 
tation. Crooke may have mistakenly 
thought that Hobbes was the author or 
translator of the two additional treatises 
following the Aristotle digest, and have 
thus attributed them to him. Or he may 
have actually known that Hobbes was the 
editor of such a compilation of varied doc- 
uments, may have even had access to a 
Hobbes manuscript thereof, and may have 
prepared his 1681 text by a comparison of 
such a manuscript with the 1651 printing; 
if this be true, then Crooke has identified 
the editor of A Compendium.?* Whether, 


23 However, the possibility of Hobbes’s editorship 
should ‘‘be scanned.”’ The three editions of the digest 
of Aristotle are named by Wood (Ath. Ozon. II, 480, 
482): ‘‘A brief of the art of Rhetoric, containing in sub- 
stance all that Aristotle hath written in his three Books 
of that subject—Printed in tw. but not said when.” 
“Our Author Hobbes also hath written Compendium 
of Aristotle's Rhetoric, and Ramus his logic.”’ ‘‘After- 
wards it [A Briefe] was published in two books—Lond. 
1681. oct. The first bearing the title The Art of Rhet- 
oric, and the other of The Art of Rhetoric plainly set 
forth; with pertinent Examples for the more easy Under- 
standing and Practice of the same.”’ 

Of these entries, the first is recorded also by 
Aubrey and is indeed the only one of the three named 
by him; the second is recorded also by Blackbourne 
and is the only one of the three named by him: the 
third, described by Wood as composed of two books, 
defines the text in terms of A Compendium without 
expressly acknowledging that intermediate text. Thus 
explicit inclusion of A Compendium among Hobbes’s 
writings is made only by Blackbourne and by Wood. 
Of these records, the first is significant, for Wood's in- 
clusion of the versions of the Aristotle digest occurs in 
1691-92 subsequent to Hobbes’s death and Black- 
bourne’s record. In 1681 after the death of Hobbes, 
Blackbourne first records the work, specifies its date 
(‘circa annum 1652’’), its anonymity (‘‘nomine suo 
non apposito’’), its attribution to Hobbes (‘‘dicitur 
. . . edidisse”), and hence Hobbes’s responsibility for 
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however, he considered Hobbes to be the 
author or translator of the two treatises 
accompanying the Aristotle digest or to be 
the editor of the compilation, and whether 
or not a verifying manuscript was avail- 
able, Crooke’s prefatory assertion that the 
work is “‘now published from his own true 
copies”’ fails to acknowledge adequately 
A Compendium. 

Hence Aristotle’s Rhetoric in the 
abridged English version of Hobbes ap- 
pearing about 1637 and Talaeus’ Rhetorica 
in the abbreviated translation by Fenner 
published in 1584 are again reprinted in 
a joint edition. In 1651 they appeared, 
though in a compendium, as distinct 
texts, which set forth two rhetorical tra- 
ditions different in source, purpose, and 
organization. In 1681, however, they are 
superficially unified. By the use of the in- 
clusive title The Art of Rhetoric, the two 





both Aristotle's ‘‘art’’ and Ramus’ commentary on 
logic (‘‘Rhetoricae Aristotelicae & Logicae Rameae’’). 
Now it was also in 1681 that Crooke published The 
Art of Rhetoric, which he states has been drawn from 
Hobbes’s ‘‘own true copies’’ but which on examination 
appears to be taken from A Compendium. But in these 
descriptions, both by Blackbourne of the text dated 
about 1652 and by Crooke of the piece written some 
thirty years later, the terms of the attribution to 
Hobbes are to be noted. Blackbourne records that 
Hobbes is said to have brought out (‘‘dicitur edidisse’’) 
this text, to which his name is not attached; Black- 
bourne does not say by whom it is said. Crooke in- 
sists that the pieces which he is publishing are ‘‘genu- 
ine,’’ supported by ‘‘credible testimony’’ which might 
be produced; he does not name the available testi- 
mony. It is reasonable to suppose that there was mu- 
tual assistance in determining the place of A Compen- 
dium among Hobbes's writings quite as there is known 
to have been in including A Briefe; indeed, it would 
seem that Crooke was the publisher of both the 1681 
texts, his own Art of Rhetoric, and the volume in which 
Blackbourne’s life of Hobbes appeared. If Black- 
bourne was Crooke’s source either for such common 
interchange of information or, indeed, as actually the 
“credible testimony,’’ then Crooke’s insistence that 
his 1681 text is derived from a genuine Hobbes source 
is supported to the extent that Blackbourne records 
Hobbes’s purported publication of A Compendium. If, 
on the other hand, Crooke was Blackbourne’s source 
of information or, indeed, was the specific individual 
who said (‘‘dicitur’’) that Hobbes was the editor, then 
Blackbourne is only a secondary source for verification 
of Hobbes’s editorship. In either instance the idea of 
Hobbes’s responsibility for such a compilation rests 
upon a dicitur. 
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source documents are obscured. By the 
substitution of Hobbes’s name on the 
title-page of the second treatise, both 
rhetorical works are attributed to one 
man, so that Fenner’s work on Talaeus is 
‘“‘added”’ under Hobbes’s name to his own 
work on Aristotle. And by designating the 
first treatise as ‘“The Whole Art of Rhet- 
orick”’ rather than by the distinctive title 
as “‘A Briefe of the Art of Rhetorique,”’ 
emphasis is placed not upon the nature of 
the source, i.e., that the work is a digest of 
a longer original, but upon the constituen- 
cy of the immediate text, i.e., that this 
first treatise displays the ‘‘whole”’ art of 
rhetoric, as opposed to the ‘‘added’”’ sup- 
plementary ‘‘small matter relating to that 
part which concerns tropes and figures.”’ 
The ‘‘whole”’ art names the four elements 
—invention, elocution, disposition, and 
pronunciation—develops the first three 
with only brief commentary on pronunci- 
ation, and is supplemented by ‘‘added”’ 
material on elocution. For Hobbes’s ver- 
sion of Aristotle specifically recognized the 
four elements by the conventional terms 
of classical rhetoric and developed three 
of them; and Fenner’s version of the two- 
element Ramist rhetoric developed elo- 
cution, providing for pronunciation only 
a one-sentence explanation, omitted alto- 
gether in this 1681 edition. Thus, whether 
or not it was the conscious intent of the 
editor to do so, this 1681 text delineates an 
art in which two rhetorical patterns edited 
thirty years before as separate documents, 
though in one compilation, are unified to 
the extent that the Aristotelian pattern by 
which rhetoric is defined as a “faculty of 
discovering the means of persuasion’’ is 
supplemented at the point of elocution by 
material drawn from the Ramist pattern. 
Essentially, the elements of invention, 
elocution, and disposition, developed by 
details drawn from whatever source, com- 
prise the ‘‘whole” art of rhetoric, as pre- 
sented in The Art of Rhetoric (1681). 
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III 

In the collected edition of the English 
writings of Hobbes, edited by William 
Molesworth, the sixth volume (1840) in- 
cludes The Art of Rhetoric. Molesworth, in 
a preliminary bracketed explanation, 
points to his source in ‘‘the 8vo edition of 
1681.’’ And, indeed, Molesworth’s imme- 
diate obligation to The Art of Rhetoric of 
1681 appears from a comparison of texts. 
His note, ‘To the Reader,” and the con- 
stituent documents are a reappearance of 
the prefatory note and three treatises— 
‘‘The Whole Art of Rhetorick,”’ “The Art 
of Rhetorick plainly set forth,” and the 
short comment on fallacies—of the ante- 
cedent text; only in minor details do the 
two editions differ. The definitive edition 
of the digest of Aristotle is derived, thus, 
not from the very rare first edition or from 
the rare second edition but from the third 
edition published after Hobbes’s death. 
This ‘‘authorized’”’ edition of Hobbes’s 
work lacks, therefore, the identifying 
title A Briefe of the Art of Rhetorique and 
exhibits the accumulated, though for the 
most part negligible, textual variants. 
Furthermore, Fenner’s ‘“‘Arte of Rhe- 
torike, plainly set foorth’’ and his discus- 
sion of sophistry are preserved as authen- 
tic Hobbes texts. Hence a confused, not to 
say contradictory, scheme of rhetoric is 
presented ; the distinct rhetorical concepts 
of diverse traditions, with their different 
sources unrecognized, are obscured in a 
comprehensive ‘‘art’’ of rhetoric. 

It has not been difficult for scholarly 
studies which have employed the Moles- 
worth edition as a basis for investigations 
of Hobbes’s digest of Aristotle to err in 
commentary. The attribution to Hobbes 
of two digests of rhetoric and of notes on 
sophistry has been made, for instance, by 
John Laird, who, however, distinguished 
the distinct rhetorical concepts of the first 


digest from the succeeding treatises, and 
by Leo Strauss who discriminated pri- 
marily between the ‘‘more exhaustive” 
and the “‘shorter’’ digest.*4 Such inferences 
find ready authority in Molesworth’s re- 
print of the 1681 text of The Art of 
Rhetoric. 

By this examination of the digest of 
Aristotle from its initial appearance to its 
inclusion in the standard edition of the 
writings of Thomas Hobbes, the authen- 
tic text has been defined. The narrative 
discloses the provenience and hence the 
limitation of Molesworth’s edition of The 
Art of Rhetoric. Furthermore, the study 
establishes, it may be said in conclusion, 
the presumption of an early date for A 
Briefe of the Art of Rhetorique (ca. 1637), 
the identity of an obscure second edition 
in A Compendium of the Art of Logick and 
Rhetorick (1651), and the derivation of the 
version in The Art of Rhetoric (1681), a 
version entitled ‘‘The Whole Art of Rhet- 
orick,’”’ which was drawn not from the 
first edition nor unmistakably from an 
original manuscript but from the second 
edition. Finally, it suggests the conse- 
quences of using the 1681 text, preserved 
by Molesworth, as the basis for subse- 
quent editions of and scholarship on 
Hobbes’s work on rhetoric. 


Marion COLLEGE 


24 John Laird, Hobbes (London, 1934), p. 42; Leo 
Strauss, The Political Philosophy of Hobbes (Oxford, 
1936), pp. xiv, 35, 41-43, 76. Earlier critical commen- 
taries which likewise assigned the two rhetorical di- 
gests and the notes on sophistry to Hobbes were made 
by W. P. Sandford (‘‘English Rhetoric Reverts to 
Classicism, 1600—1650,"" QJS, XV, 503-25), who at- 
tributes the three treatises to Hobbes but notes that 
the first and the second are inconsistent in rhetorical 
plan and suggests a comparison with Fenner; and by 
J. F. McGrew (‘‘Bibliography of the Works on Speech 
Composition,’’ QJS, XV, 381-412). More recently in 
a bibliography by K. R. Wallace (Francis Bacon on 
Communication and Rhetoric [Chapel Hill, 1943], pp. 
231-55) three rhetorical titles are entered for Hobbes: 
A Brief, 1635?, 1637?; Art of Rhetoric plainly set forth, 
1681; and The Art of Rhetoric, 1681. 
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THE REVISION OF N 


EWMAN’S APOLOGIA 


MARTIN J. SVAGLIC 


HEN did Newman’s A pologia pro 

vila sua reach its final form? And 

what is the nature of the changes 
Newman made in the several versions of 
his text? Since Cardinal Newman has been 
dead for sixty years and the A pologia is a 
very famous book, it may seem strange 
that such questions have yet to be an- 
swered. As far as the writer is aware, how- 
ever, such is the fact. The popular answer 
to the first question (1865) is, of course, 
incorrect; but so, too, is that (1879) of a 
contemporary Newman scholar who has 
discussed the problem.! The answer to the 
second question has been partially sup- 
plied by Newman’s biographer, Wilfrid 
Ward, in his introduction to the Oxford 
edition of the Apologia. But the majority 
of changes, though listed by Ward in his 
variant readings and described by him as 
“‘well worth studying in detail,’ have ap- 
parently never been discussed in print. 
The present article provides the correct 
answer to the first question and supple-« 
ments the work of Wilfrid Ward in answer 
to the second. 

Apologia pro vita sua appeared origi- 
nally in seven pamphlets published on 
Thursdays between April 21 and June 2, 
1864, with an eighth, an appendix, appear- 


1See Apologia pro vita sua, translated by L. 
Michelin-Delimoges, with an introduction and notes 
by Maurice Nédoncelle (Paris, 1939), p. lxxxv. Special 
attention should be called to this valuable work, 
which, though virtually unknown in this country and 
difficult to obtain, is the first real approach to a 
scholarly edition of-a book that makes increasingly 
heavy demands on modern readers. The present 
writer has an edition of the Apologia in preparation. 

2 Newman's Apologia pro vita sua: The Two Ver- 
sions of 1864 and 1865 Preceded by Newman's and 
Kingsley's Pamphlets (London, 1913), p. xxii. 
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ing two weeks later on June 16.? The 


pamphlets were then published as a single ‘ 


volume. In book form there are three prin- 
cipal versions: 

1. The first edition—A pologia pro vila 
sua: Being a Reply to a Pamphlet Entitled 
“What, Then, Does Dr. Newman Mean?” 
(London: Longman, Green, Longman, 
Roberts & Green, 1864). This consists of 
the first seven pamphlets consecutively 
paged and the separately paged appendix, 
including an “Answer in Detail to Mr. 
Kingsley’s Accusations’’; notes giving the 
Latin, French, and Italian originals of 
various passages translated in the preced- 
ing section; a list of Newman’s works; and 
a postscript containing Bishop Ulla- 
thorne’s testimonial letter to Newman 
(430 + 127 pp.). 

2. The second edition—History of My 
Religious Opinions (London: Longman, 
Green, Longman, Roberts & Green, 
1865). This consists of a preface largely 
taken from Part II and replacing the 
polemical Parts I and II of the original 
edition; five chapters (Parts III-VII, re- 
vised) which form the heart of the A polo- 
gia; a series of notes numbered A to G, 
which represent a recasting of the ‘‘An- 
swer in Detail” so as to eliminate all refer- 
ence to Kingsley, plus two new notes: A 
and B, “‘Liberalism”’ and ‘“‘Series of Saints’ 
Lives of 1843-4,” as well as a partially 
new one: D, ‘Ecclesiastical Miracles.” 
There is also a section of “Supplemental 
Matter,” including a chronological list of 
the letters and papers quoted, a list of 


+ And not on June 25, as Wilfrid Ward says in his 
Life of John Henry Cardinal Newman (London, 1912), 
II, 28. 
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Newman’s works, Bishop Ullathorne’s 
letter, and the letters from the various 
groups of clergy and laity (xxiv+379 
pp.). 

3. The definitive edition—A pologia pro 
vita sua: Being a History of His Religious 
Opinions. This is the edition which most 
readers know today. It is commonly but 
rather loosely referred to as the ‘1865 edi- 
tion.’”’ Except for the ‘Letter to the Very 
Rev. Canon Flanagan,” which was added 
to the 1904 sixpenny edition by Newman’s 
literary executor, Father William Neville,‘ 
the Apologia reached its final form in the 
issue of 1886, or only about four years 
before Cardinal Newman’s death.° It dif- 
fers from the second edition only slightly 
in the main body of the text. The original 
title returned in 1873, and there are some 
sixty small textual changes made in vari- 
ous issues, only a few of them at all sig- 
nificant. The principal difference is the 
series of ‘Additional Notes’’ supplied by 
Newman between 1869 and 1881 (xxviii + 
395 pp.). Wilfrid Ward’s Oxford edition of 
1913 includes the first two versions but 
notes only a few of the subsequent minor 
changes. 

The material dropped in the second edi- 
tion is almost entirely concerned with 
Kingsley, who is no longer mentioned by 
name and is alluded to only when neces- 
sary as “my accuser” or “a popular 
writer” or even ‘my accusers.” The sec- 
ond edition was intended to embody the 
work in final form as literature, not con- 
troversy. The duel with Kingsley had 
served its purpose in winning Newman a 

‘ For this information I am indebted to the Rev. 
Henry Tristram, of the Birmingham Oratory. 

§ Precisely what edition this is, is perhaps largely 
a question of terminology. It is printed from the 
same plates as the 1865 edition and so is usually called 
the ‘‘second.’’ Through the years, however, Newman 
made small changes in and additions to this text. Many 
of the issues as late as 1891 were loosely called ‘‘New 
Edition’’ by the publisher. The most substantial 


additions appeared in the issues or editions of 1869, 
1873, 1878, and 1881. 


hearing; Newman had nothing against 
Kingsley personally; and the sharp 
thrusts, especially of Part I, “Mr. Kings- 
ley’s Method of Disputation,” and of the 
appendix, had pained some readers. Ac- 
cordingly, Newman dropped such phrases 
as “Mr. Kingsley’s word of honour is 
about as valuable as in the jester’s opinion 
was the Christian charity of Rowena” and 
“T am in a train of thought higher and 
more serene than any which slanders can 
disturb. Away with you, Mr. Kingsley, 
and fly into space.’”’ The last chapter, 
‘“‘General Answer to Mr. Kingsley,’’ be- 
comes ‘‘Position of My Mind since 1845.” 
Suppressed, too, is the biting appendix in 
which Kingsley’s charges were called 
‘Blots’ and numbered, after the Articles, 
to a total of thirty-nine! As a result—and 
it is perhaps as well—we lose such pas- 
sages as: 

For the subject of the Economy, I shall 
refer to my discussion upon it in my History 
of the Arians, after one word about this 
Writer. He puts into his Title-page three 
words from a Sermon of mine: “It is not more 
than a hyperbole to say, that, in certain 
cases, a lie is the nearest approach to truth.” 
This sermon he attacks; but I do not think it 
necessary to defend it here, because any one 
who reads it, will see that he is simply in- 
capable of forming a notion of what it is 
about. It treats of subjects which are entirely 
out of his depth... .§ 


or Newman’s answer to what the Kings- 
leys always regarded as a serious objec- 
tion: 

Then he says that I committed an economy 
in placing in my original title-page, that the 
question between him and me, was whether 
“Dr. Newman teaches that Truth is no vir- 
tue.” It was a “wisdom of the serpentine 
type,” since I did not add, “for its own sake.” 
Now observe: First, as to the matter of fact, 
in the course of my Letters, which have that 
Title-page, I printed the words “for its own 


* Apologia (1864), appendix, p. 64. 
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sake,’’ five times over. Next, pray, what kind 
of a virtue is that, which is not done for its 
own sake? So this, after all, is the Writer’s 
idea of virtue! a something that is done for 
the sake of something else; a sort of expedi- 
ence. He is honest, it seems, simply because 
honesty is “the best policy,” and on that 
score it is that he thinks himself virtuous. 
Why, ‘“‘for its own sake” enters into the very 
idea or definition of a virtue. Defend me from 
such virtuous men, as this Writer would in- 
flict upon us! Blot thirty-six.’ 


There is no doubt that the Apologia of 
1865 is a more effective book than its pred- 
ecessor. There is no substantial difference 
between them, to be sure: almost half the 
roughly nine hundred changes in the main 
body of the text are in punctuation; and 
the rest are often so slight in nature and 
subtle in effect as to elude formal analy- 
sis. There is little that is so transparently 
rewarding for close study as the compari- 
son between, say, Tennyson’s very uneven 
classical poems of 1832 and the superb re- 
visions of the next decade. Yet, slight as 
most of the changes are, anyone inter- 
ested in the nuances of writing will find 
much of interest and value in the process 
whereby the writer, always given to the 
most painstaking revisions and now no 
longer pressed for time, made what had 
already been acclaimed a masterpiece into 
the clearer, more vivid, and dramatic 

story of a still more engaging figure. 
Most of the changes are clear enough in 
purpose and effect to render discussion 
unnecessary. In general, the new edition is 
more precise and accurate. Dates which 
were only tentative in 1864 now become 
definite. Thus, on the very first page, the 
source of Newman’s recollections of child- 
hood feelings on religious subjects be- 
comes not a paper written “either in the 
Long Vacation of 1820, or in October, 
1823” but one “‘written in the Long Vaca- 


7 Ibid., p. 66. 
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tion of 1820, and transcribed with addi- 
tions in 1823.’ The last two meetings 
with Whately, we now learn (p. 10),* took 
place in 1834 and 1838. And so on, the 
greater precision increasing our confidence 
in the narrative as a whole. Names now 
become definite. Newman was always in- 
clined to be reticent about such matters. 
If the context implied criticism, he tried 
to avoid names;* and he had probably 
hesitated, to begin with, before connecting 
any names with his own unnecessarily, at 
least until the success of the Apologia in 
clearing his reputation made such a con- 
nection no longer an object of possible 
injury to the reputation of others. The 
human means of the ‘‘beginning of divine 
faith’”’ in Newman is now identified (p. 3) 
as “‘the Rev. Walter Mayers, of Pembroke 
College, Oxford.’’ He “than whom I know 
no one of a more fine and accurate con- 
science”’ (p. 122) is said to be his old friend 
Rogers (the future Lord Blachford). The 
“C. D.,”’ whose book is regarded as a sym- 
bol of the coming battle with rationalism 
(p. 123), turns out to be Dean Milman. 
The three letters of 1843 (pp. 199 ff.), 
summarizing his change of opinions and 
disclaiming ulterior motives, were origi- 
nally addressed, we now learn with inter- 
est, to Archdeacon Manning. Certain quo- 
tations to which Newman wishes to call 
special attention (e.g., pp. 138 and 206) 
are identified in footnotes. Errors are cor- 
rected: ‘formally’ becomes “formerly” 
(p. 166, 1. 8); “March 7” becomes “March 
8” (p. 167); and so forth. Pronoun after 
pronoun is changed for a definite ante- 
cedent. One or two new errors are intro- 
8 Page references in parentheses are to Charles 


Frederick Harrold’s edition of the Apologia (New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1947). 

* Newman’s treatment of his brilliant but tem- 
peramentally alien disciple, W. G. Ward, whose name 
is omitted from the first edition but briefly mentioned 
in later versions, indicates both kindness and irrita- 
tion. For an explanation see Wilfrid Ward's introduc- 
tion to the Oxford edition of the Apologia, pp. xvi-xx. 
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duced (e.g., p. 132, ll. 30-32). An attempt 
at consistency in punctuation and me- 
chanics, however, was never wholly suc- 
cessful at any time during Newman’s life. 
Recent editions have been more or less 
systematized, but as late as 1891 the 
reader will find words like ‘‘undergradu- 
ate’’ or “sermon” capitalized on one page 
and in lower case a little further on, verbs 
separated from their complements in some 
places and not in others, and so on. New- 
man’s punctuation, even more abundant 
than was usual for his time, is more rhetor- 
ical than grammatical. 

More important clarifications are the 
many phrases added or revised in 1865 to 
point up or render more exact the meaning 
of various passages. A few examples may 
suffice: Littlemore is now described and 
located (p. 119). Thomas Scott’s Force of 
Truth is added (p. 4) to the list of works 
influencing Newman. The assertion that, 
in discussing daimonia, “I am but vindi- 
cating myself from the charge of dis- 
honesty” becomes (p. 27) the more precise 
and elevated “I am but giving a history of 
my opinions, and that, with the view of 
showing that I have come by them 
through intelligible processes of thought 
and honest external means.’’ Newman’s 
original excuse for including Blanco 
White’s praise of him, ‘‘what he says of 
me in praise is but part of a whole account 
of me,”’ is now (p. 43) the clearer and more 
graceful ‘‘what he says of me in praise oc- 
curs in the midst of blame.’’ Summarizing 
and transitional sentences are more fre- 
quent. Thus a remark like ‘‘Such was 
about my state of mind, on the publica- 
tion of Tract 90 in February 1841” (p. 
12+) is followed in 1865 by: “‘I was indeed 
in prudence taking steps towards even- 
tually withdrawing from St. Mary’s, and 
I was not confident about my permanent 
adhesion to the Anglican creed; but I was 
in no actual perplexity or trouble of 
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mind,” a sentence which helpfully sum§ 
up many pages of discussion. A phrase like 
“so easily scared at the very shadow of 
trickery”’ (p. 252) gives point to the other- 
wise ambiguous and slightly irritating 
story of St. Alfonso’s behavior in court. A 
more vivid example is the explanation 
added to the remark: ‘The Jerusalem 
Bishopric was the ultimate condemnation 
of the old theory of the Via Media’: ‘‘if 
its establishment did nothin; else, at least 
it demolished the sacredness of diocesan 
rights. If England could be in Palestine, 
Rome might be in England. But its bear- 
ing upon the controversy, as I have shown 
in the foregoing chapter, was much more 
serious than this technical ground’’ (p. 
135). There is much more of such revision, 
but this is enough to indicate that the 
changes in the text are not unimportant. 

The slight but skilful changes which 
make the Apologia of 1865 a more vivid 
and dramatic story are often almost as dif- 
ficult to analyze as they are interesting.'® 
Dean Milman’s praise of Keble as being 
‘unlike any one else’”’ is amended to read 
(p. 16) ‘strangely unlike any one else,” 
the new word both softening the original 
phrase and, with its suggestion of the 
mysterious and otherworldly, greatly en- 
riching its connotation (whether the word 
“strangely” is Milman’s or Newman’s is 
of little consequence). The ‘‘day”’ of New- 
man’s forced stop at Paris, during which 
he kept indoors to show his hostility to the 
liberal cause, now becomes (p. 30) ‘‘twen- 
ty-four hours,’’ a much longer span of 
time in connotation, evincing a still 
greater hostility. Some vivid new phrases 
are added, including the pungently col- 
loquial ‘‘I was in a humour, certainly, to 


10 Any discussion of such changes must be highly 
speculative. Newman himself does not discuss them 
in any of the letters now available, beyond general 
remarks to the effect that he had altered ‘‘only with 
the purpose of expressing my Own meaning more 
exactly’’ (Ward, Life, II, 42). 
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bite off their ears’ (p. 184). Verb after 
verb is changed for one more active or 
forceful: “‘disown’’ becomes “get rid of’’; 
to “hold’”’ an opinion is now to “assert” 
one; “‘This I observed’’ becomes ‘‘This I 
advanced”’; obstacles which ‘‘were”’ in his 
way are obstacles which “‘lay”’ in it; “may 
be said” is now “‘may be objected’’; to 
“say upon’’ is to “‘urge about’’; “did not 
believe”? becomes ‘‘disbelieve’’; to ‘‘Re- 
treat from” is to “‘abandon.’”’ Even the 
new punctuation helps a bit as, for ex- 
ample, ‘‘Doing there?’ becomes (p. 155) 
“Doing there!”’ 

A still more favorable impression of 
Newman’s character emerges from the re- 
vised version as the blunt edges of many 
phrases are rounded and softened and pos- 
sibly unpleasant suggestions of egotism 
are eliminated, so far as that is possible in 
a work frankly and inevitably egocentric, 
as Newman admitted, from beginning to 
end.'! Consider, for instance, the differ- 
ence in effect between the original pas- 
sage, “for while I considered myself pre- 
destined to salvation, I thought others 
simply passed over, not predestined to 
eternal death,’’ and the milder Calvinism 
of the revision (p. 4): “for while I consid- 
ered myself predestined to salvation, my 
mind did not dwell upon others, as fancy- 
ing them simply passed over, not pre- 
destined to eternal death.’’ Repeatedly 
the first personal pronoun is dropped to 
good effect. The second clause of the as- 
sertion that ‘‘A Via Media was but a re- 
ceding from extremes, therefore I had to 
draw it out into a shape, and a character”’ 
is now (p. 62) ‘‘therefore it needed to be 
drawn out into a definite shape and char- 
acter.’”’ On the same page, “I grant the 


11The future Cardinal Vaughan, for example, 
though he enjoyed much of the Apologia, was pained 
by the ‘‘egotism’’ of the book, which he found ‘‘dis- 
gusting’’ (see Dom Cuthbert Butler, The Life and 
Times of Bishop Ullathorne (London, 1926], I, 332). 
This reaction, though a minority view, was not 
unique. 
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objection and proceed to lessen it’’ be- 
comes the more modest “I grant the ob- 
jection, though I endeavour to lessen it.’ 
There is a perceptible difference between 
the effect of saying ‘‘I could not hold office 
in her, if I were not allowed to hold the 
Catholic sense of the Articles’? and (p. 
134) ‘‘I could not hold office in its service, 
if I were not allowed... .’”’ And between 
“T could indeed bear to become the curate 
at will of another, but I hoped still that I 
might have been my own master there”’ 
and (p. 196) ‘‘I could indeed submit to 
become the curate at will of another, but I 
hoped an arrangement was possible, by 
which, while I had the curacy, I might 
have been my own master in serving it.” 
Instead of ‘‘Dr. Pusey and myself”’ at- 
tracting attention, it is now (p. 104) “Dr. 
Pusey’s party”’ which attracts it. 
Although the engaging colloquial tone 
of the whole is largely preserved, the 
Apologia of 1865 is rather more dignified 
than the first edition, and it has lost al- 
most every trace of the occasional awk- 
ward phrasing, probably due to haste, in 
the original. The last clause of the first 
paragraph of chapter i originally read: 
“‘vet I cannot help thinking that, viewed 
as a whole, it will effect what I wish it to 
do.”’ It now reads: ‘“‘yet I cannot help 
thinking that, viewed as a whole, it will 
effect what I propose to myself in giving it 
to the public.” Similarly, “work” be- 
comes ‘‘volume’’; ‘‘done’”’ is now “‘accom- 
plished’’; ‘‘I had had”’ is “I had been in 
possession of’’; ‘‘and therefore I said”’ be- 
comes ‘‘and therefore I observe in the pas- 
sage in question’’; “‘I will go on’’ is “I will 
proceed”’; “I believe I had not that”’ is 
“Of that I believe I was not possessed”’; 
and so on. Of awkward phrasing recast, 
some of the many examples have already 
been cited in other connections. Typical is 
the sentence “‘I claimed, in behalf of who 
would, that he might hold in the Anglican 
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Church a comprecation with the Saints 
with Bramhall.” It now reads (p. 85) “I 
claimed, in behalf of who would in the 
Anglican Church, the right of holding 
with Bramhall a comprecation with the 
Saints... .”’ 

We may conclude this brief survey of 
the two chief versions of the Apologia with 
an observation that is difficult to establish 
and easy to exaggerate but which seems 
deserving of special notice. The great but 
very gradual change in Newman’s mind 
between 1841 and 1845, the subject of 
chapter iv, is by far the hardest part of the 
Apologia to follow and demands the clos- 
est attention. Always true to his own con- 
tention that it is the whole man and not 
merely the detached intellect that reasons, 
Newman, perhaps, after all, the most 
sophisticated of the great Victorian prose 
writers, here attempts to consider every 
influence at work on him during these cru- 
cial years, never losing sight of the fact 
that “things are wonderfully linked to- 
gether.’”’ In view of the complexity of the 
subject, it is a remarkable performance 
and withstands the closest scrutiny of 
available contemporary documents. (Com- 
plete success Newman would have con- 
sidered impossible, no instrument being 
subtle enough for a thorough analysis of 
the living intellect in the process of rea- 
soning.) In his revision, however, New- 
man does try to make it easier to follow: 
(1) by dividing the chapter into two num- 
bered main sections, with 1843 as the mid- 
point, and by dividing these into many 
subsections indicated by a space; and (2) 
by making certain small additions or 
changes apparently designed to remove 
possible impressions, however fleeting, of 
undue passivity, change without sufficient 
intellectual grounds, or motivation chiefly 
by such psychological factors as disap- 
pointment, irritation, or romantic pleas- 
ure in sacrifice. For example, he adds the 


important letter of November 16, 1844 
(p. 297), explicitly discounting all such in- 
terpretations and insisting that his ‘‘one 
paramount reason’”’ for joining Rome is a 
“deep, unvarying conviction that our 
Church is in schism, and that my salva- 
tion depends on”’ it. This brings nothing 
new to the account but powerfully em- 
phasizes what is said in such letters as 
that of January 8, 1845. 

Consider, too, the difference between 
the following paragraph: 

And now I have carried on the history of 
my opinions to their last point, before I be- 
came a Catholic. I find great difficulty in 
fixing dates precisely; but it must have been 
some way into 1844, before I thought not only 
that the Anglican Church was certainly wrong, 
but that Rome was right. Then I had nothing 
more to learn on the subject. How Samaria 
faded away from my imagination, I cannot tell, 
but it was gone. Now to go back to the time 
when the last stage of my inquiry was in its 
commencement, which, if I dare assign dates, 
was towards the end of 1842. 


and the version (p. 181) of 1865: 


I have nothing more to say on the subject of 
the change in my religious opinions. On the 
one hand I came gradually to see that the 
Anglican Church was formally in the wrong, 
on the other that the Church of Rome was 
formally in the right; then, that no valid 
reasons could be assigned for continuing in 
the Anglican, and again that no valid objec- 
tions could be taken to joining the Roman. 
Then, I had nothing more to learn; what still 
remained for my conversion, was, not further 
change of opinion, but to change opinion itself 
into the clearness and firmness of intellectual 
conviction. 

Now I proceed to detail the acts, to which I 
committed myself during this last stage of 
my inquiry. 

The more forceful revision illustrates 
many of the changes we have been dis- 
cussing. There is an impression of clean- 
cut thinking in the revision which the 
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original, written at great speed, tends in 
connotation to belie. The dropped ‘‘How 
Samaria faded away from my imagina- 
tion, I cannot tell, but it was gone’’ has no 
really misleading effect on any reader who 
has followed the narrative closely and can 
keep in mind the whole context; but to 
some readers it might suggest haziness in 
thought and a substitution of imagination 
for intellect. A sentence like ‘‘What then I 
now have to add is of a private nature, 
being my preparation for the great event, 
for which I was waiting, in the interval 
between the autumns of 1843 and 1845,” 
which might suggest mere passivity, be- 
comes simply in the revision (p. 194) 
“What I have to say about myself be- 
tween these two autumns.”’ One can see in 
these and a few other passages of the 
original a possible, if not a very firm, 
ground for some of the strictures of the 
Saturday Review and the Quarterly.'* New- 
man did well to revise them. 

As for the sixty or so changes made in 
the text between 1865 and 1886, they need 
no special discussion beyond what has al- 
ready been said. More initials are replaced 
by names. Most of the changes now in- 
volve single words rather than phrases. 
The doctrine of eternal punishment he 
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tried to make less terrible to the ‘‘reason”’ 
in 1864; to the “‘intellect’’ in 1865; and, 
finally, in 1886 (and this is the last sig- 
nificant change Newman made in his-text) 
to the “‘imagination.”’ A ‘‘learned contro- 
versialist in the North’ becomes (p. 167) 
Mr. Stanley Faber, “‘great’’ rather than 
“‘learned.’’ A few phrases are recast. as 
when the correspondence with Archbishop 
Whately, originally said to have been con- 
ducted “‘in the most friendly language on 
both sides,” is now more accurately de- 
scribed (p. 10) as ‘‘conducted especially 
on his side in a friendly spirit.’’ Small as 
the changes are, they are not uninstruc- 
tive to the student, whether of Newman 
the artist or Newman the man. 


Loyoua UNIVERSITY 
CuicaGo, ILLINOIS 


12 For example, in what has proved possibly the 
most influential single review of the Apologia, 
Samuel Wilberforce had attempted to explain New- 
man’s conversion as due to the ‘‘peculiarities of the 
individual,"’ a man of honest but eminently sub- 
jective mind, to whom it offered ‘tan escape from 
speculation.’’ ‘‘It was not that argument was weighed 
against argument: there was argument nowhere. 
The leaning to Rome was from the bias of his own 
mind, not from the strength of her cause; that bias 
was counteracted only by personal inclination, which 
a change in the atmosphere around him might at 
any moment reverse’’ (Quarterly Review, CXVI 
(1864], 546ff., passim). Bishop Wilberforce here 
sounded a note that still finds echoes. 











THE SUN AND THE MOON IN YEATS’S EARLY POETRY 


THOMAS PARKINSON 


LTHOUGH many critics have analyzed 
Yeats’s A Vision and the poems 
based on that book, no particular- 

ly careful scrutiny has been devoted to the 
key symbols of the system as they appear 
in his early poems. The sun and the moon, 
representing basic antinomies in his expe- 
rience, appear intermittently in the verse 
from 1890 on, and, until his marriage in 
1917 and the consequent work on A Vi- 
sion, the symbols conveyed meanings 
rather more fixed than one would expect. 
It is the intent of this paper to analyze in 
detail the meaning of those symbols both 
by examining the texts of Yeats’s poems 
and by investigating his prose writing and 
certain works with which he was familiar. 
The poem which best evinces the com- 
plexity of Yeats’s use of the symbols is 
“Lines Written in Dejection’”’ (1915): 
When have I last looked on 
The round green eyes and the long wavering 
bodies 
Of the dark leopards of the moon? 
All the wild witches, those most noble ladies, 
For all their broom-sticks and their tears, 
Their angry tears, are gone, 
The holy centaurs of the hills are vanished; 
I have nothing but the embittered sun; 
Banished heroic mother moon and vanished; 
And now that I have come to fifty years 
I must endure the timid sun.! 


The poem takes its motive from the ten- 
sion of two antithetical symbols, the sun 
and the moon, and it is resolved in a minor 
key by the poet’s evidently rueful accept- 
ance of the ‘‘timid sun.’”’ The sun, moon, 
and centaur are not immediately under- 
standable, however, and are evidently be- 
ing used in some very special sense. We 


1 Quotations from Yeats’s Collected Poems (1933), 
Collected Plays (1934), Autobiography (1938), and 
Essays (1924) are used with the kind permission of the 
Macmillan Company. 
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can best interpret the symbols as particu- 
lar aspects of Yeats’s mind and, since we 
are acquainted with this mode of organi- 
zation in his lyrics, assume that the poem 
holds these aspects in a state of tense po- 
tential conflict until, finally, one of them 
wins a momentary and irresolute victory. 
The “‘centaurs”’ as composite beings imply 
a possible resolution of the problem posed 
by the poem as the primary cause of de- 
jection. They represent a desired tran- 
scendent unity of diverse and—at least 
temporarily—discordant entities. 

If the centaur is a possible unifying and 
transcending symbol, we may associate 
with his lower or rear parts the irrational 
symbols: the dark leopards and the 
witches with their angry (because impo- 
tent?) tears. Since the irrational and emo- 
tional aspects of Yeats’s mind are gone 
with the moon, we can associate the moon 
with the animal aspects of the centaur 
and, by contrast, identify the sun with the 
human and reasonable aspects. Without 
its lower portions, obviously, the centaur 
could not live. 

With the centaur placed at the center 
of interest, we may, by a step beyond the 
poem, find a rationale of the symbol: “‘I 
thought that all art should be a Centaur 
finding in the popular lore its back and 
its strong legs.”? The statement of the 
poem, then, is that Yeats’s art has lost its 
roots in popular lore and folk belief, so 
that he is left with only the intellectual 
elaborateness of a desiccated civilization. 
In such a circumstance the intellect (the 
sun) may be embittered in its very as- 
cendancy, for it lacks the courage of its 
reveries, spurning the wild possibilities of 
the folk imagination. 

At only one point in Yeats’s other writ- 


2W.B. Yeats, Autobiography, p. 166. 
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ings do the sun, moon, and centaur come 
together in a meaningful juxtaposition. In 
his Autobiography* he wrote that after 
finishing Rosa alchemica he felt that his 
style was too elaborate and ornamental. 
On consulting a friend he was told both to 
avoid woods because they ‘‘concentrate 
the solar ray”’ and to stay close to water. 
The information came to him from a lady 
with clairvoyant powers, and Yeats—with 
characteristic evasive skepticism—be- 
lieved that his friend was merely render- 
ing his own thought: “I believed that this 
enigmatic sentence came from my own 
daimon, my own buried self speaking 
through my friend’s mind.” * The symbols 
were already familiar to Yeats: “ ‘Solar’, 
according to all that I learnt from Math- 
ers, meant elaborate, full of artifice, rich, 
all that resembles the work of a gold- 
smith, whereas ‘water’ meant ‘lunar’ and 
‘lunar’ all that is simple, popular, tradi- 
tional, emotional.’’® After some eight or 
nine nights spent in invoking the moon, 
Yeats was rewarded by a vision of first a 
centaur and then a naked woman “‘of in- 
credible beauty”’ who was shooting an ar- 
row at a Star. 

It did not help matters when Yeats dis- 
covered that the same or a parallel dream 
had appeared simultaneously to others, al- 
though this coincidence whetted his curi- 
osity. Returning to the medium once 
again, he received in explication a sen- 
tence even more cryptic than the original 
advice to avoid the solar ray. With ad- 
mirable persistence, Yeats continued to 
search out an answer to his puzzle, until 
he finally hit upon a London coroner, 
learned in the cabala, and able to inter- 
pret the symbols: 

I called upon him and told all that I have 
set down here. He opened a drawer and took 
out of it two water colour paintings... ; one 
was of a centaur, and the other of a woman 


3 Ibid., pp. 314 ff. 
4 Ibid., p. 315. § Ibid. 
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standing upon a stone pedestal and shooting 
her arrow at what seemed a star. He asked me 
to look carefully at the star, and I saw that it 
was a little golden heart. He said: ““You have 
hit upon things that you can never have read 
of in any book; these symbols belong to a 
part of the Christian cabbala’’—perhaps this 
was not his exact term—‘“that you know noth- 
ing of. The centaur is the elemeutal spirit and 
the woman the divine spirit of the path 
Samekh, and the golden heart is the central 
point upon the cabbalistic Tree of Life and 
corresponds to the Sephiroth [sic] Tippereth 
[stc].”” 

Yeats was then very excited and ap- 
proached closer to an understanding of the 
symbols: 

The Sephiroth [sic] Tippereth [sic], at- 
tributed to the sun, is joined to the Sephiroth 
[sic] Yesod, attributed to the moon, by a 
straight line called the path Samekh, and this 
line is attributed to the constellation Sagittari- 
us. He would not or could not tell me more, 
but when I repeated what I had heard to one 
of my fellow-students . . . he said: “Now you 
know what was meant by a wisdom older than 
the serpent.’’6 


For explanation of these symbols in more 
detail, we can no longer rely on the Auto- 
biography, for at this point Yeats drops 
the subject and leaves it in a provoking 
partial darkness. 

The next-best course is to turn to 
Yeats’s guide in cabalistic matters, Mac- 
Gregor Mathers, author of The Kabbalah 
Unveiled. We know that the centaur and 
the woman who shoots the arrow are, re- 
spectively, the elemental and the divine 
spirits of the path Samekh which unifies 
the Sephira Tiphereth, or the sun, with 
the Sephira Yesod, or the moon. We know, 
moreover, that the sun represents artifice, 
richness, elaborateness, and the moon 
simplicity, emotion, tradition, and, more 
specifically, the popular or folk tradition. 
In Mathers’ Kabbalah Unveiled appears 
the following description of the Sephiroth: 

* Ibid., pp. 317-18. 
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In each of the three trinities or triads of the 
Sephiroth is a duad of opposite sexes, and a 
uniting intelligence which is the result. In this, 
the masculine and feminine potencies are re- 
garded as the two scales of the balance, and 
the uniting Sephira as the beam which joins 
them. 


The key term here is “balance” in much 
the same way that the ‘‘centaur’’ was the 
key symbol in ‘‘Lines Written in Dejec- 
tion’’: 

Thus, then, the term balance may be said to 
symbolize the Triune, trinity in Unity, and the 
Unity represented by the central point of the 
beam. But again in the Sephiroth there is a 
triple Trinity, the upper, lower, and middle. 
Now, these three are represented thus: the 
supernal, or highest, by the Crown, Kether; 
the middle by the King [Tiphereth or Beauty], 
and the inferior by the Queen [Yesod or 
Foundation]; which will be the greatest 
trinity. And the earthly correlatives of these 
will be the primum mobile, the sun and the 
moon. Here we at once find alchemical sym- 
bolism.? 


Tiphereth—the King, Beauty, the sun—is 
meaningless alone and only by unification 
with Yesod—the Queen, Foundation, the 
moon—can he form the “‘greatest trinity” 
with the subsequent ‘‘Crown”’ or Kether. 
In Yeats’s dream the figure of the woman 
aimed at Tiphereth with her arrow in or- 
der to “kill” the sun and allow the moon 
once again to establish the proper—now 
lost—balance; both in the dream and in 
the ‘“‘Lines Written in Dejection” the 
centaur signifies the unification of the sun 
and moon, of Beauty and Foundation, ar- 
tifice and simplicity, elaborateness and 
emotion, individual skill and the folk tra- 
dition, male and female. At this point 
matters really become interesting, for if 
this cabalistic symbolism can be inter- 


1 The Kabbalah Unveiled, translated with an intro- 
duction by S. L. MacGregor Mathers (New York, 
1907), p. 27. The above quotation is from the intro- 
duction. I use the third impression for citation, which, 
so far as I know, does not differ from the first edition 
of 1888 with which Yeats was familiar. 
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preted, as Mathers states, in alchemical 
terms, may we not find further meanings 
and values that, we may legitimately as- 
sume, were present in Yeats’s mind? 
Yeats’s own writing supports this view: 
“Did not the Egyptian carve it on emer- 
ald that all living things have the sun for 
father and the moon for mother, and has 
it not been said that a man of genius takes 
the most after his mother?’’® Thus the 
Egyptian—Hermes Trismegistus—did 
carve, and, with the sanction of that ven- 
erable source as well as Mathers and 
Blavatsky, Yeats readily applied the sym- 
bol to his own life and found that he, too, 
had been born, as all things are, from a 
marriage of the sun and moon. 

The relation of this dichotomy to his 
own life was plain to him from his earliest 
years, for his parents were a pair of strik- 
ing contrasts and complements to one an- 
other. His father, John Butler Yeats, was 
an intellectual of febrile intensity, an ab- 
stract theoretician whose distinctions and 
pronouncements, never really systematic 
and often violently in discord with one an- 
other, dominated Yeats’s early life and 
thought and so affected his basic disposi- 
tion toward experience that in later years 
he was to attribute most of his aesthetic 
theory to John Butler Yeats. Mary Pol- 
lexfen Yeats, on the other hand, was quiet 
and gentle and evidently rested her being 
on a few simple emotions and attach- 
ments. Where John Butler Yeats read his 
son selections from Balzac as a criticism of 
life, she told him Irish fairy tales and 
spent hours in the kitchen with an old 
servant, exchanging ghost stories before 
the hearth. Her nature, at once passive 
and emotional, rooted in the country and 
past of Yeats’s childhood, stood as a com- 
plete antithesis to the restless urgency of 
John Butler Yeats’s distinctions, argu- 
ments, and cosmcpolitan ambitions. 


8 W. B. Yeats, Essays, p. 267. From “‘Emotion of 
Multitude,"’ an essay written in 1903. 
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Bringing the Hermetic and cabalistic 
symbols to a personal context, Yeats 
could use his own father to represent the 
elaborate art of the pre-Raphaelites, the 
logic-chopping of John Stuart Mill and 
his followers, the whole of cultivated 
Europe with its civilized intentions and 
artifice. His mother came to represent a 
certain nonintellectual and nonpolitical 
Irish nationalism, the folk tradition, the 
passive and emotional, the culture of Ire- 
land as contrasted to the civilization of 
Europe. 

To Yeats this dichotomy was of cen- 
tral import, and his concern with the 
problem of nationalism versus cosmopoli- 
tanism derives naturally from the basic 
split in his family loyalties. His resolution, 
however, was not to isolate and choose, to 
judge and condemn, but, with this order 
of opposites in balance, to unite and tran- 
scend in his own being the apparently ir- 
reconcilable, as in alchemy the true mar- 
riage of sun and moon unites and tran- 
scends, forming a hermaphroditic, an an- 
drogynous, being. Thus, ruminating on 
the problem of unifying culture and civili- 
zation, he writes: “I myself imagine a 
marriage of the sun and moon in the arts 
I take most pleasure in.’’® If we bear this 
in mind, we should not be surprised that 
the only praise which genuinely elated 
him to the point of ‘‘turning his head’’ was 
his father’s statement: ‘“‘We [the Yeatses] 
have ideas and no passions, but by mar- 
riage with a Pollexfen we have given a 
tongue to the sea cliffs.’’!° 

Now let us return to the ‘‘Lines Writ- 
ten in Dejection’”’ and attempt to recon- 
struct the original motivation of the poem. 
By 1915—the date of composition—Yeats 
had seen the Abbey Theatre change from 
a group devoted largely to producing 
heroic legendary plays in blank verse to a 


*W.B. Yeats, The Cutting of an Agate (New York, 
1912), p. 27. 
10 W. B. Yeats, Autobiography, p. 22. 
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group now devoted largely to presenting 
realistic plays of urban and peasant life. 
The idols of the rising young playwrights 
were Shaw and Ibsen, and within a few 
years Yeats was to see the apotheosis of 
O’Casey. Thus his dream of a heroic stage 
had been betrayed, and he himself, tired 
and embittered by years of public conflict, 
had lost touch with the ready visions of 
his earlier days. Ireland, the heroic Ire- 
land of his and Maud Gonne’s youth, was 
not a tenable image or a fruitful source; he 
must turn increasingly from it to an art 
compounded of artifice, an art from which 
the moon was banished as the moon was 
banished frum his entire personality. 
Plainly, if Yeats looked on the greatest 
art as one produced from a marriage and 
balance of the sun and moon, the creation 
of an androgynous and miraculous being, 
a composite that may be symbolized by 
the centaur, his dejection is well founded. 
For he himself was no hermaphrodite, no 
balancing third term. As we shall see pres- 
ently, his attitude toward art was strongly 
affected by the analogy between the work 
of the poet and that of the alchemist, so 
that his art must ideally be the product of 
alchemical processes. As a good Paterean 
also, he was obliged to see art as the ex- 
pression of personality and the creation of 
personality at once. He was created 
through the marriage of his intellect and 
craftsmanship with his dreams and rever- 
ies and knowledge of the folk imagina- 
tion; paradoxically, he expressed himself 
through that same marriage. If the moon 
was gone from him, he was now an incom- 
plete person, so that he was indeed ‘‘tim- 
id” and ‘‘embittered.’”’ The centaur, the 
art rooted in “Foundation,” in the emo- 
tions, in the inescapable irrational com- 
ponents of his being—the centaur was 
only half-present and therefore incom- 
plete and therefore dead. Properly speak- 
ing, the sun is intimidating rather than 
timid and embittering rather than embit- 
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tered. Yeats makes the identification of 
the sun with his total being by a symbolic 
identification that is, in fact, a logical 
lapse. 

At this point it might be well for the 
reader to return once again to the “Lines 
Written in Dejection”’ in view of the aux- 
iliary data so far marshaled. This extrinsic 
material by no means rescues the poem 
from censure: it is privately elliptic, ob- 
scure, allegorical in the most infuriating 
and abstract manner and altogether fails 
to communicate its proper meaning. The 
words, in fact, mean less than the aura of 
mystic import would lay claim to mean- 
ing. But the mistakes of a man of genius 
bear the same relation to literary criticism 
as the aberrations of an ordinary human 
being bear to the study of psychology. 
From madness we learn the nature of the 
healthy psyche, and from ‘‘Lines Written 
in Dejection’”” we may approach more 
closely the rationale of Yeats’s poetics. 

The concepts which underlie the use of 
the symbols are, on the one hand, the idea 
of the anima mundi and, on the other, 
Pater’s idea of “‘style.’”’ To Pater, matter 
and manner were identical: the man is his 
significant experience; the style is the con- 
crete rendering of that experience; for all 
practical purposes, the style is the man, 
‘*. . . complex or simple, in his individuali- 
ty, his plenary sense of what he really has 
to say, his sense of the world. . . .”"" Thus 
style was not separable from content but 
consisted for each writer “‘in the making of 
a vocabulary, an entire system of compo- 
sition, for himself, his own true manner; 
and when we speak of the manner of a 
true master we mean what is essential to 
his art.’’’*? We mean what is special and 
idiosyncratic; but one basic question re- 
mains: How does the author make com- 
mon and universal his personal and spe- 
cial sense of life? 


11 Walter Pater, Appreciations (London, 1944), 


p. 33. 
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The answer came to Yeats from the oc- 
cult and hermetic sciences. Mme Blavat- 
sky informed him that there was a vast 
universal mind, a world-soul, which held 
in repository all the significant experience 
of the world. MacGregor Mathers corrob- 
orated the view and offered evidence for 
the existence of the anima mundi and the 
ability of human beings to evoke it by 
symbols. Finally, William Blake bore wit- 
ness to the poetic efficacy of symbols 
drawn from occult and hermetic disci- 
plines. Hence the occult symbols of sun, 
moon, rose, lily, white bird, the tree of life 
and the tree of knowledge, Boehme’s mir- 
ror of nature, and the four elements could 
all serve him as they served Blake: both 
by distinguishing his verse and making 
general its range of communication. At 
one stroke he could attain individuality 
and universality. 

The sun and moon had place and func- 
tion in a systematic scheme. But their life 
as part of a traditional structure retained 
interest for Yeats only in so far as they 
could reflect and focus and generalize his 
personal interests and loyalties. Under 
this scrutiny and pressure they could yield 
a long series of associations, beginning 
with their alchemical and cabalistic refer- 
ence and through the width of that refer- 
ence including his most personal motives 
and attachments: 


Sun Moon 
Beauty Foundation 
Male Female 
Father Mother 
Europe Ireland 
Cosmopolitanism Nationalism 
Civilization Culture 
Artificial Natural 
Elaborate Simple 
Active Passive 
Rational Emotional 
Individualistic Popular (folk or tradi- 

tional) 


18 Tbid., p. 10. 
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No one of the terms in this structure was 
to annul or violate its opposite; the gener- 
al psychological aim was simply to inte- 
grate the opposites in a balancing compos- 
ite being: the centaur, the androgyne. 

“Lines Written in Dejection’’ was com- 
posed at a crucial and relatively late point 
in Yeats’s life, so that all these associa- 
tions, and perhaps others, may be found in 
his use of the symbols. In a sense, the 
poem is the focal and summary point of 
Yeats’s use of the symbols before his mar- 
riage and his subsequent—and quite dif- 
ferent—use of the sun and the moon in A 
Vision. In other poems written before 
1917 Yeats relied on associations of a 
simpler type. 

In the poems written before his studies 
with Blavatsky and Mathers and his sub- 
sequent work on Blake, the sun and moon 
are mere atmospheric décor; the sun lays 
‘this chin on the grey wood,”’ or the poet 
comes upon a little town that slumbers ‘‘in 
the harvest moon.”’ Similar uses persist 
through Crossways (1889), but in The 
Rose it is for the first time possible to de- 
tect some hesitant use of the sun and 
moon as signs of an order embracing all 
things under one aegis. Thus in ‘‘The Rose 
of Battle’’ (1892), Yeats invoked “‘the sad, 
the lonely, the insatiable,”’ including those 
who suffered from a desire for more than is 
‘in rain or dew / Or in the sun and moon, 
or on the earth.”’ Since the argument of 
the poem is to flee all temporal bounds, 
the sun and moon here probably signify 
the limits of sexual life. By 1899 and “Into 
the Twilight” sexual satisfaction is iden- 
tified with a vague mystical beatitude; the 
poem urges the “heart” to transcend the 
limits of judgment and division and at- 
tain happiness in a country where the 
‘‘mystical brotherhood / Of sun and moon 
and hollow and wood” work out their will. 
The summum bonum is hence symbol- 
ized in alchemical and—covertly—sexual 
terms. 
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In ‘‘The Song of Wandering Aengus’’ 
(1899), the sun and moon exhibit clearly 
the formal balance of cabalistic and al- 
chemical lore and play upon the basic 
meanings, the masculine and feminine, 
which Hermes assigned to them. Aengus 
catches a “‘silver trout,’”’ but when he 
builds up his fire to cook it, the moon- 
colored trout becomes ‘‘a glimmering girl’”’ 
and fades far away after calling his name 
and luring him after her. Aengus says that 
he has not given up his chase through 
‘hollow lands and hilly lands” and that 
he will keep it up until he rediscovers her: 

I will find out where she has gone, 

And kiss her lips and take her hands; 

And walk among long dappled grass, 

And pluck till time and times are done 

The silver apples of the moon, 

The golden apples of the sun. 


Thus the two would become one and enjoy 
the benefits of a true marriage, so that 
each would enjoy both masculine and 
feminine rewards. The position of the two 
is analogous to the brief balance de- 
scribed by Cuchulain in On Baile’s 
Strand (1903): 

I never have known love but as a kiss 

In the mid-battle, and a difficult truce 

Of oil and water, candles and dark night, 
Hillside and hollow, the hot-footed sun 

And the cold, sliding, slippery-footed moon— 
A brief forgiveness between opposites 

That have been hatreds for three times the age 
Of this long-’stablished ground. 


Through such formal and poised balances 
as these, Yeats held his symbols to a defi- 
nite, though various and rich, set of asso- 
ciations. 

These associations work at their sim- 
plest level (sun-moon equals masculine- 
feminine) in numerous other poems as in 
The Green Helmet (1911), when Emer says 
that she is moon to Cuchulain’s sun, or in 
“The Ragged Wood”’ (1903), in which the 
sun and moon are directly presented as 
lovers. In ‘‘Under the Round Tower” 
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(1918?) the antithetical pair are treated 
in a humorous tone, while retaining a 
simple reference to their masculine-femi- 
nine meaning. A beggar, unable to find 
other shelter, decides to pass the night on 
‘‘great-grandfather’s battered tomb,”’ but 
when he lies down to sleep, he dreams of 
the sun and moon bellowing and prancing 
for an hour. The “golden king and silver 
lady” prance up the typically Yeatsean 
spiral stair of a tower until they have at- 
tained the top and mastery of both mind 
and body sufficient to allow sweetness in 
dance and song. And there they stay: 


That golden king and that wild lady 

Sang till stars began to fade, 

Hands gripped in hands, toes close together, 
Hair spread on the wind they made; 

That lady and that golden king 

Could like a brace of blackbirds sing. 


The vision is wasted on the rambling jail- 
bird, who decides to pick a pocket and 
rent a bed in some other locale: 

“T cannot find the peace of home 

On great grandfather’s battered tomb.” 


If Yeats had held consistently to this 
radical meaning of the sun and the moon, 
his use of the symbols would speedily have 
become allegorical, as it is in the simplest 
terms in “Under the Round Tower” and 
in the most complicated in ‘‘Lines Written 
in Dejection.’’ The result would have been 
an art allegorical rather than symbolical, 
and this was not Yeats’s intent: 

It is hard to say where Allegory and Sym- 
bolism melt into one another, but it is not 
hard to say where either comes to its perfec- 
tion; and though one may doubt whether 
Allegory or Symbolism is the greater in the 
horns of Michael Angelo’s “Moses,” one need 
not doubt that its symbolism has helped to 
awaken the modern imagination; while Tin- 
toretto’s “Origin of the Milky Way,” which is 
Allegory without any Symbolism...is... 
but a moment’s amusement for our fancy... . 
All Art that is not mere story-telling, or 


mere portraiture, is symbolic, and has the 
purpose of those symbolic talismans which 
mediaeval magicians made with complex 
colours and forms, and bade their patients 
ponder over daily, and guard with holy se- 
crecy; for it entangles, in complex colours and 
forms, a part of the Divine Essence."* 


The sun and moon, for all their occult 
bearing and personal reference, could be- 
come fixed and single in meaning if used 
too constantly in the antithetical manner 
of the hermetic philosophers. Yeats, fight- 
ing free of the imputation of allegory, ex- 
ploited other possible meanings. 

Thus, in the title ‘“Under the Moon” 
(1903), the moon seems to symbolize the 
evanescence of wordly beauty, as it did in 
the late classical world: 

Here on the earth we are the sport of Fate; 
nay, on the earth itself we are worse off still. 
We are beneath the Moon, and beneath the 
Moon there is not only Fate but something 
more unworthy and equally malignant, Chance 
—to say nothing of damp and the ills of earth 
and bad daemons.'* 


The same poem includes some suggestion 
of the hermetic meanings of the symbols, 
when the mingling of the sun’s and moon’s 
rays forms the lives of the gods: 


Land-under-Wave, where out of the moon’s 
light and the sun’s 

Seven old sisters wind the threads of the 
long-lived ones... . 


At the poem’s close the moon appears as 
a sign of the impermanence of all beauty: 


Because of something told under the famished 
horn 

Of the hunter’s moon, that hung between the 
night and the day, 

To dream of women whose beauty was folded 
in dismay, 

Even in an old story, is a burden not to be 
borne. 


13 Yeats, Essays, pp. 182-83. 


1 Gilbert Murray, Four Stages of Greek Religion 
(New York, 1912), p. 127. 
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In other poems written between 1899 
and 1914 the moon may appear as the 
symbol of vaguely mysterious supernatu- 
ral activity (‘‘The Withering of the 
Boughs’”’—1903), or it may be used in a 
general tone of irresponsible whimsy 
(“The Happy Townland’’—1910). The 
moon may appear as the symbol of suc- 
cessful love when it is full (““A Memory of 
Youth’”’—1914) or as the symbol of un- 
happy or thwarted love when it is waning 
(“‘Adam’s Curse’”—1903). The reader 
need only inspect the cited poems to dis- 
cover how much these fairly conventional 
uses of the symbol are intelligibly en- 
riched by the series of associations re- 
vealed in the foregoing analysis of ‘‘Lines 
Written in Dejection.”’ 

There is, finally, one use of the sun and 
the moon that grew from Yeats’s occult 
studies and, more particularly, from his 
editing of Blake’s poetry. In most of the 
uses so far analyzed the sun and moon ap- 
pear in juxtaposition or the moon appears 
alone; in addition to this type of symbolic 
usage, Yeats often employed the sun and 
moon as part of a triad including the 
stars. In this triadical usage the sun and 
moon are symbols of a rigid natural order: 


. .. you would murmur tender words, 
Forgiving me, because you were dead: 
Nor would you rise and hasten away, 
Though you have the will of the wild birds, 
But know your hair was bound and wound 
About the stars and moon and sun [1899]. 


On this occasion the woman would realize 
her limitations in the universal order. 
Thus, too, in ‘‘He Mourns for the Change 
That Has Come upon Him” (1899), the 
sun and moon and stars symbolize the 
order of life, and, when the poet longs for 
the end of the world, he longs specifically 
for the destruction of that triad: 


I would that the Boar without bristles had 
come from the West 
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And had rooted the sun and moon and stars 
out of the sky 


And lay in the darkness, grunting, and turning 
to his rest. 


The point is not merely that sun, moon, 
and stars establish the conditions of 
earthly life but that the sun and moon 
generate universal life, of which the stars 
are the convenient and inclusive sign. The 
return to darkness is, in effect, the return 
to God, as Martin Hearne argues in The 
Unicorn from the Stars (1904-11): 


We must put out the whole world as I put 
out this candle. We must put out the light of 
the stars and the light of the sun and the light 
of the moon, till we have brought everything 
to nothing once again. I saw in a broken vision, 
but now all is clear to me. Where there is 
nothing, where there is nothing—there is God. 


This statement, which is superficially ar- 
rant nonsense, has its rationale in occult 
thought, and Yeats himself furnishes an 
explication of it in his comments on Blake: 


The mood of the seer, no longer bound in by 
the particular experiences of his body, spreads 
out and enters into the particular experiences 
of an ever-widening circle of other lives and 
beings, for it will more and more grow one with 
that portion of the mood essences which is 
common to all that lives. The circle of indi- 
viduality will widen out until other individuali- 
ties are contained within it, and their thoughts, 
and the persistent thought-symbols which are 
their spiritual or mental bodies, will grow 
visible to it. He who has thus passed into the 
impersonal portion of his own mind perceives 
that it is not a mind but all minds. Hence 
Blake’s statement that “Albion,” or man, 
once contained all “the starry heavens,’ 
and his description of their flight from him as 
he materialized. When once a man has re- 
entered into this, his ancient state, he per- 
ceives all things as with the eyes of God." 


He sees, in fact, what is to human eyes 
nothing. He returns to the primal unity 


16 The Works of William Blake, ed. E. J. Ellis and 
W.B. Yeats (London, 1893), I, 244. 
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before the bifurcation of God into the Sun 
and Moon resulted in the stars, the earth, 
and all that goes with it. The destructive 
impulse of Martin in The Unicorn from the 
Stars is, in the final analysis, identical to 
the creative impulse of Yeats in “Lines 
Written in Dejection’’: both move toward 
the return to God, Martin annihilating all 
distinctions through the simple strategy 
of utter destruction, Yeats re-establishing 
primal unity through the complex meth- 
odology of art. 

In both instances, the key symbols of 
disunity and struggle are the sun and the 
moon. The single attempt is to make dis- 
tinctions meaningless by balance or by 
total obliteration, which would, in effect, 
result in balance. The destructive resolu- 
tion, one suspects, originates more in im- 
patience than in deliberate choice, but, in 
the very violence of the intended resolu- 
tion, we can see how great a problem was 
masked and treated in Yeats’s employ- 
ment of the symbols. 


Backing off for a moment to reassemble 
the facts revealed in our analysis of 
Yeats’s use of the sun and the moon, we 
may establish four categories or phases. 
First, the symbols were sometimes used 
as atmospheric décor, especially before 
1890, when he had not been thoroughly 
indoctrinated in the alchemical tradition. 
Second, from 1890 to about 1901 he used 
the symbols in their strict alchemical 
meaning, as symbols of the masculine and 
feminine principles. Third, from about 
1901 to 1915 he used the symbols as con- 
ventional symbols in the naturalistic tone 
of his poetic preoccupations of that time, 
with occasional overtones of suggestion 
from alchemical symbology. Fourth, in 
1915 he wrote “Lines Written in Dejec- 
tion,’”’ a poem in which the sun and moon 
were used to symbolize the basic splits in 
his life and work. After that date, in A 


Vision and his later poems, he went about 
self-consciously refining and elaborating 
the associations to be subsumed under the 
symbols. And even that elaboration and 
refinement, we may assume a priori, could 
not obliterate the meanings discernible in 
“Lines Written in Dejection,’”’ so that we 
should expect Yeats’s use of the sun and 
moon after 1917 to play variations upon 
the meanings revealed in our analysis of 
the earlier poetry, and specifically on the 
moon-feminine and sun-masculine associ- 
ations so clearly established. 

Beyond this clarification of meaning, 
our study reveals certain motives in 
Yeats’s poetics. Most important, it 
stresses the basis of Yeats’s symbolism, 
that is, his belief in magic and the anima 
mundi and his belief in aestheticism and 
the attendant concept of style and per- 
sonality. We may expect from his follow- 
ing of these beliefs certain consequent 
dangers; and, in so far as he accepts un- 
questioningly the efficacy of occult sym- 
bols as modes of both evoking universal 
states of mind and expressing his most 
idiosyncratic experience and sense of life, 
we may anticipate a positive darkening of 
counsel. Predicated as Yeats’s later style 
is on this unpromising amalgamation of 
Pater and Blavatsky, his triumphs are at 
once more astonishing and more plain. 
For it is a mistake to approach him as a 
perfectly normal Western man, rather like 
Donne in his bold use of wit and meta- 
phor, when he was, in fact, basing his 
practice and belief on assumptions devi- 
ant both from the aesthetic principles of 
modern criticism and from the ethical 
norms of the Western world. We cannot, 
in short, honestly see Yeats as if he were 
Allen Tate or George Herbert; he would 
then certainly evade us. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY 
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Chapters on Chaucer. By Kemp Matone. Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press, 1951. Pp. ix+ 
240. 

Addressed primarily to nonspecialists, cen- 
tered about “the poems themselves,’’ and 
claiming “freshness of approach and interpre- 
tative values of its own,’”’ Professor Kemp 
Malone’s Chapters on Chaucer is a striking sign 
of the times. The chapters are eleven in num- 
ber. The first provides a historical introduc- 
tion; the following four deal in turn with The 
Book of the Duchess, The House of Fame, The 
Parliament of Fowls, and The Legend of Good 
Women; the sixth and seventh are given to the 
Troilus, the eighth to the General Prologue of 
the Tales; and the last three share the title 
“The Canterbury Pilgrims.” All eleven origi- 
nally took shape as lectures, the first five and 
the last three for undergraduate audiences; but 
though in content and in style the book some- 
times too much betrays its origin, it nonethe- 
less reinforces some useful basic notions and 
presents, in its last three chapters, ideas which 
are controversial and certain to be challenged 
but which, I think, are sound. 

For Mr. Malone, Chaucer is first of all a nar- 
rative poet, whom one can rightly understand 
only if one knows something of Chaucer’s 
world and gives due attention to his sources 
and to his use and modification of the literary 
conventions of his day. As one cause of our 
pleasure in Chaucer’s stories, Mr. Malone em- 
phasizes Chaucer’s humorous representation of 
himself and the intimate relation which he es- 
tablishes, partly by his informal style, between 
himself as narrator and his audience. More- 
over, if “for Chaucer the tale is the thing”’ (p. 
217), Kittredge was wrong when he said that 
the Canterbury Tales exist to characterize their 
tellers (pp. 210 f.); and if Chaucer was a poet, 
not a historian, it is equally wrong to treat his 
pilgrims as though they were actual human 
beings. The followers both of Kittredge and of 
Manly will doubtless object to the conclusions 
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which Mr. Malone, clearly and at some length, 
draws from these simple propositions. For ex- 
ample: “The clerk’s tale, then, has nothing to 
say, at bottom, on the subject of marriage’”’ 
(p. 223). And again: “We need not presume 
that Chaucer’s description of the reeve is a 
portrait of an actual reeve who lived on a 
heath near Baldeswelle, though one cannot 
deny the possibility that such a reeve existed 
and served Chaucer as a model. Much the same 
may be said of the other pilgrims for whom 
models have been sought in the historical rec- 
ords” (p. 198). 

Perhaps a more serious objection might be 
made to the tactics which Mr. Malone has 
adopted than to the conclusions which he has 
drawn. Controversies about the existence or 
nonexistence of a Marriage Group, about art 
and life, history and criticism, are not likely to 
advance Chaucerian studies at the present 
time. Anyone who wishes may, from the begin- 
ning, address himself to the Canterbury Tales 
as tales and see how much of the work he can 
account for in that way. I think that one can 
thus account for a great deal, thereby reducing 
the need for “human comedy”’ as a solution of 
critical problems. But one cannot pretend to 
account for everything in this fashion, and 
there should be no quarrel with those who, 
after reading the tales as tales, would examine 
also the relations of the tales among themselves 
and to the pilgrims who tell them. Similarly, 
one need no longer argue about Manly’s New 
Light and its imitations. Just as one welcomes 
the precise elucidation of an obscure word or 
topical allusion, so one who feels the need and 
difficulty of good Chaucerian criticism should 
welcome both the solid identification of a Can- 
terbury pilgrim and the fresh knowledge of 
Chaucer’s world which even an unsuccessful 
attempt at identification may provide. In 
either case, the properly critical questions re- 
main to be asked, and the attempt to answer 
them will be justified, not by argument, but by 
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the demonstration that it leads, in practice, to 
the fuller understanding and richer enjoyment 
of Chaucer. 

Colloquially, then, my objection to the most 
challenging and controversial of Mr. Malone’s 
Chapters is that he has let his opponents call 
his shots. Unequaled learning should not be 
spent in arguing points of departure but in ad- 
vancing from them. Mr. Malone’s learning is 
universally admired; there are many who share 
his basic ideas about Chaucer; and I think I 
will not be alone in hoping that in further 
chapters he will go on to criticism more satis- 
fying and complete. 

JAMES SLEDD 
University of Chicago 


The Plays and Poems of William Cartwright. 
Edited by G. BLAKEMORE Evans. Madison: 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1951. Pp. 
xiv-+862. 

As dramatist and as poet, William Cart- 
wright will very likely always remain a minor 
figure worth a paragraph or so in literary his- 
tories. Nevertheless, closer students of the 
Caroline period will find good reason for a 
complete edition, since in some respects of 
style and attitude Cartwright is a key figure in 
the school of the courtly Platonic drama, a 
form which was to exercise more influence than 
has been admitted on the Restoration tragic 
and tragi-comic drama. 

In his general introduction Evans offers a 
short life of Cartwright, followed by brief ex- 
aminations of the plays, the poems, Cart- 
wright’s influence and reputation, and the 
problems of text. He is moderate in his claims 
for Cartwright’s literary merit; and his criti- 
cism, if not very searching or comprehensive, is 
governed by a proper sense of historical per- 
spective. Parts of this general introduction 
may be rather diffuse. For example, one-fifth of 
the discussion of the plays, instead of a single 
sentence, is devoted to an overserious examina- 
tion of what was merely an idle guess by Fleay 
that Cartwright may have had something to 
do with The Bloody Brother, before the re- 
luctant decision is made that there is nothing 


to it. 





On page 29 is the misstatement that all sur- 
viving pre-Restoration prompt copies are in 
manuscript: this is to ignore the University of 
Chicago quarto of A Looking Glass for London, 
an account of which has been in print for some 
years. However, the whole discussion of 
prompt copies in Evans is partly beside the 
point. What are important for his purpose are 
not examples of Elizabethan quartos used for 
prompt but, instead, Restoration copies of 
printed plays marked for the theater which 
will correspond to the two Cartwright plays 
abstracted from the 1651 folio and revised for 
a 1671 production. Of these contemporary 
printed examples, such as the Folger copy of 
Dryden’s Tyrannic Love marked for prompt, 
no mention is made, although they are much 
more significant for the context than a vague 
reference to Elizabethan practice. Moreover, 
the earlier practice does not depend upon sur- 
viving examples for proof of its existence, since 
internal evidence has indicated the use of a 
marked quarto as copy for the second edition 
of A King and No King; and Pollard has con- 
jectured that one was used for Richard IT (see 
also C. J. Sisson in RES, XVIII, 129 ff.). 
Small matters of this sort indicate that the 
research to fill in various statements has some- 
times not gone very deep. 

If this preliminary general introduction is 
unduly slight, the separate introductions to 
each of the plays are for the better. These dis- 
cuss with fulness and competence the text, the 
date of composition, the stage history, and the 
sources. Throughout, undue deference is paid 
to out-of-date authorities, in keeping with the 
general dissertation method which hangs over 
this edition. It may be better to err in this di- 
rection than in shallow reference, but some 
boldness may surely be permitted an experi- 
enced scholar in such matters. 

The critical notes are no better and no 
worse than the usual productions of this kind. 
If in deference to tradition they are given with 
their present fulness, it is undoubtedly proper 
that they should comment, as they do, on pos- 
sible borrowings by Cartwright, allusions 
which are not commonplaces, and rejected 
emendations by former editors. There are also 
interesting reprints of the texts of drolls made 
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from episodes in his plays and of hitherto un- 
published verses by contemporaries on the 
same subjects treated by his poems. However, 
editors might well reconsider the standards for 
notes on language which are proper for edi- 
tions. It is difficult to justify the waste of space 
in informing us, as here, that “hal’d’’ means 
dragged by force, that ‘defend’ means forbid, 
that “well-appointed’”’ means completely ac- 
coutred (quoting Reed in 1780 as authority for 
this last), that ‘qualities’? mean accomplish- 
ments or abilities (NED), or that “to burn day- 
light” is a proverbial phrase for doing anything 
in waste or with no advantage (Reed). When an 
explanation of a phrase or the meaning of a 
word carries the telltale tag NED, it is possible 
to wonder whether readers may not be capable 
of referring to this source by themselves. 
When, as with burn daylight, a proverbial 
phrase is quite familiar in Shakespeare, one 
may query the need for glossing it in Cart- 
wright. One may also question the necessity 
for constant reference to Abbott’s Grammar for 
quotations bearing on the commonplaces of 
forms familiar to any competent student of the 
period. 

Editors of learned editions, especially of 
minor authors, seldom seem to envisage their 
natural audience and, instead, often appear to 
be aiming at readers of such small acquaint- 
ance with the period that it is surprising an 
editor would anticipate an interest on their 
part in his author. Through deference to out- 
moded tradition, most learned editors, as here, 
are still writing the kind of notes one finds for 
the general reader in the Johnson-Steevens 
Shakespeare. 

On the other hand, specific interest inheres 
when an author is unusually advanced or old- 
fashioned in his vocabulary and syntax, when 
he is markedly native in his language or else 
inclined to adapt freely from foreign words. 
Since these matters bear upon a critical view 
of the edited author, such notes on language, if 
the average editor were capable of contriving 
them, would have a considerable value. 

In his notes Evans has a device of asking a 
question to avoid making a statement on a 
speculative matter, as (p. 686) for “the Incep- 
tors wine made Latine Native” his note reads, 
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“Was Cartwright perhaps thinking of Chau- 
cer’s Somnour (Prologue, ll. 637-38)?” An im- 
patient reader subjected to even a few of such 
notes is likely to suggest that it is the editor’s 
duty, not the readers’, to make the decisions of 
this nature, since it is a part of the editorial 
responsibility to estimate, in the round, the 
definite sources of Cartwright’s reading. 

These strictures are not, however, to depre- 
ciate the scholarship which has clearly gone 
into the information contained in many of the 
notes, more especially those to the Poems per- 
haps than to the Plays, but only to suggest 
that, in line with the traditionalism of this edi- 
tion, much of the method needs resurveyal. 
This is the more true, I should say, in view of 
the extreme length of this volume (862 pp.) 
and the very high cost ($13.50), neither of 
which is justified by the contents. In part the 
excessive length is caused by the inclusion of 
material which could readily have been spared, 
in part by the aberrations of the typographical 
designer. Although it is pleasant (but not nec- 
essary) to have the large 12-point type on a 13- 
point base for the text, which is likely to have 
the most frequent consultation, the propriety 
of this same large type in the introductions is 
doubtful; but, more especially, its employ- 
ment in the notes, where the editor has al- 
ready spread himself, results in two hundred 
pages being devoted to these last in a quite 
unnecessary manner and at a considerable ex- 
pense to the purchaser. Two hundred pages of 
notes on four hundred and twenty pages of 
text for a writer of the quality of Cartwright 
would seem excessive, and it is not likely that, 
on an average, every sixty to seventy lines of 
this author require a full page of critical an- 
notation. 

The heart of any edition, however, is the 
text. In his general introduction Evans gives a 
reasoned account of certain printing peculiari- 
ties and cancellations in the 1651 folio, and he 
very properly prints from the cancellanda, in- 
serting into their more authoritative texture 
the revisions of the cancellans. This is good 
textual theory. It is also good theory that mul- 
tiple copies should be collated in an attempt to 
identify proofreading variants. Evans has 
chosen four copies of each text for collation, a 
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somewhat small number to secure definitive 
results, especially in these days when an editor 
is as likely to prefer the original to the proof- 
corrected reading if the alteration was not au- 
thoritative. No clear statement can be found, 
however, of the variants in any forme of his 
editions, or of the location of copies, with the 
precise formes of sheets in variant states, 
which he has collated. The reader is nowhere 
able, for any text, to estimate the amount of 
proof-correction which it received, or the au- 
thority for any correction. Nowhere, moreover, 
is there any statement analyzing the nature of 
the manuscripts behind the printed copies of 
the texts, a desideratum in modern textual 
work. 

In The Royal Slave four manuscripts are 
preserved, all of them, in the editor’s opinion, 
antecedent to that which served as printer’s 
copy. The account of their relationships is 
unscientific, however, and no family tree could 
be drawn from the information the editor has 
given us. The relations to these, even at a dis- 
tance, of the manuscript from which the play 
was printed is nowhere inquired into, and it 
never seems to have occurred to the editor that 
the quarto represents in effect the survival of 
another manuscript text. In part his lack of 
interest in these manuscripts, save for the rec- 
ord of their variants in the collation list, lies in 
his oversimplified belief that under any condi- 
tions the only copy-text is the 1639 quarto. 
However, this is not necessarily true; and, if 
enough were known of Cartwright’s ortho- 
graphical habits, it might well be argued that 
one of the manuscripts closest in its character- 
istics to Cartwright’s practice should be chosen 
as copy-text and the revised readings of the 
quarto should be incorporated in this. In fact, 
such a theory is no more than the extension of 
Evans’ quite correct procedure in the choice of 
copy-text for the canceled portions of The 
Lady-Errant. 

The principles on which the text has been 
reproduced represent a slightly confused con- 
servatism. This is, properly, an old-spelling 
edition on conservative lines, with little emen- 
dation of punctuation or readings except when 
necessary in the editor’s opinion to clear the 
sense. However, since emendation is admitted, 
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and occasionally a correction from an edition 
later than the copy-text, this becomes not a 
facsimile but, instead, a critical text; and it 
would have been proper to continue with clear- 
ing various of the conventional irregulari‘ies, 
to which old texts are heir, according to the 
editorial procedures for a critical text outlined 
by McKerrow in his Prolegomena, an excellent 
guide for the editor of an early text. These are 
minutiae, it is true, and perhaps of no great 
importance, but the clash of theory between a 
diplomatic and a critical text which is exem- 
plified here is such a common confusion that it 
is worthy of comment. Moreover, this con- 
fusion can lead an editor, as it does Evans, 
sometimes to retain features of his copy-text 
which he knows to be wrong. If an editor has a 
correct view of what constitutes a critical text, 
he will not place himself in such an anomalous 
position. 

The textual apparatus, when the textual 
history to be recorded is of any complexity, 
becomes overburdened and confused. In part 
this result accrues from the lumping-together 
in one list of pieces of information which are 
unrelated between themselves and in their use 
to the reader; in part, through an excess of 
unnecessary detail. It would be most useful if 
editors who perform the obscure rites of colla- 
tion from a sense of scholarly respectability 
would analyze the uses to which quite different 
sets of people propose to put the information 
thus purveyed. A moment’s reflection would 
lead to the principle of segregation according 
to the nature of the material being recorded. 

For an elementary example we may take 
The Lady-Errant, which exists in only one edi- 
tion, that of 1651. If there were no complica- 
tions in the text, the reader would be almost 
exclusively interested in what alterations the 
editor has made in his copy-text, and a sepa- 
rate list of these would serve his turn nicely. 
But in this play some leaves are canceled to 
change a character’s name. By choosing the 
original typesetting for his copy-text and im- 
porting into it only the revisions of the cancel- 
lans leaves, the editor is making the correct 
decision that it is unlikely that the “‘acciden- 
tals’”’ of the cancellans leaves are more authori- 
tative than those in the original. The revised 
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readings adopted, therefore, may be added to 
the basic collation list, and just possibly any 
rejected substantive readings from the can- 
cellans leaves. But to load one’s list with a 
minute recording of every rejected variant in 
spelling, punctuation, and capitalization, as 
Evans does, is not only to be confused about 
the nature of these “accidentals” but also to 
start the process of obscuring the primary pur- 
pose of the list. This process is continued when 
minor variant readings by Goffin are added to 
the growing account. The exposure of earlier 
editors’ little weaknesses adds nothing to a 
new edition, and surely any consideration of 
previous editorial readings should be confined 
to major readings vitally affecting sense. So 
far, however, this list, though clearly over- 
loaded, has at least concerned itself with tex- 
tual matters bearing on the 1651 copy-text. 
But when all the variants from the 1671 
prompt copies are dumped into the pile, this 
purpose disappears. As a result, anyone who 
wants to study the 1651 text must plow his 
way through masses of 1671 prompt revisions; 
anyone interested in the Restoration revival of 
this play, correspondingly, must wade through 
the 1651 textual material. The principle of seg- 
regation into separate collation lists was never 
more necessary. 

In a more complex case like The Royal 
Slave, where variant readings from three 
printed editions and four manuscripts are 
recorded, a reader specifically interested, for 
example, only in what the editor has done to 
the copy-text may well throw up his hands in 
despair at ever finding out. To make matters 
worse, if one wants to make a study of the 
proof-variants in this text (and proofsheets are 
preserved), and to determine which readings 
the editor has selected (did Evans’ collation 
uncover further variants?), one must read over 
a thousand items of other material, since these 
important facts are not segregated but are 
lumped in (without statement as to the formes 
in which they appear) on the same footing as 
rejected readings from late editions or from 
manuscripts. 

The usableness of these lists, furthermore, is 
not assisted by the fact that they contain 
quantities of material which should have been 
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scrapped. In the general introduction (p. 61) 
the editor states that in these lists “‘Mere vari- 
ations of spelling, unless of special interest, 
have been ignored. Even such variant spellings 
as ‘then’ and ‘than,’ ‘whither’ and ‘whether,’ 
have not as a rule been noted. On the other 
hand, variants in the punctuation where they 
suggest a different reading of the text have 
been recorded.” I am not aware of the reasons 
why the then-than and whither-whether doublets 
are of such special interest that they should be 
singled out by ‘“‘even’”’ as worthy of any more 
notice than other of the commonplaces of sev- 
enteenth-century compositorial variation be- 
tween editions. In fact, the reader would have 
been saved some columns of type if the editor 
had consulted the McKerrow list of doublets 
not worth recording. There he would have 
found little justification for wasting space on 
noting interchange-enterchange or the common- 
place loose-lose (what is the special interest of 
these?), or the variants flesh’d-flesh’t (doubtful 
whether pronounced differently), as of any in- 
terest in editions other than the copy-text. 

Similarly, in spite of the statement that 
only significant punctuation variants will be 
recorded in other editions, the editor is overly 
profuse in this listing. It is difficult to see what 
significant change in meaning is involved, for 
example, to justify the recording of the punc- 
tuation variants in The Royal Slave, lines 391, 
392, 402, 466; or why record is made of the 
variant spellings Ribbon-Ribben-Ribbin in line 
478, or of the fact that an unauthoritative later 
edition has the simple and obvious misprint 
punth where copy-text reads punish. 

At the same time, some of the editor’s al- 
terations in his copy-text seem rather ar- 
bitrary. Anyone with a knowledge of seven- 
teenth-century punctuation need surely not be 
disturbed by the comma ending line 491 in the 
copy-text of The Royal Slave; and hence there 
seems little reason why Evans should substi- 
tute a period from a later edition as in any way 
a clearing of the sense. Yet side by side with 
this fussiness goes a refusal to emend which is 
nothing less than the abnegation of responsi- 
bility by a critical editor. Such a case occurs, 
for example, in lines 653-57 of the same play. 
Of these Evans remarks in his notes that in the 
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printed editions there has been capitalization 
in an attempt to make verse out of prose, but 
only the manuscripts copy the lines correctly 
as prose. Yet in his edited text he retains the 
same corrupt form of the capitalized and versi- 
fied lines which he has rejected as incorrect in 
his note. This is conservatism with a venge- 
ance. 

There is little use, however, in continuing 
with examples of confused editorial principles. 
Only continual self-contradiction can result 
when convention is followed uncomprehend- 
ingly. One cannot say that the Cartwright is a 
bad text in the sense that it is inaccurate and 
corrupts its original, but only that there has 
been little reason to put in all the labor on it if 
the result is scarcely better than the normally 
imperfect seventeenth-century original. 

A more intelligently selective system of edit- 
ing and of note-making (combined with a more 
intelligent press typographer) would have 
chopped off between two and three hundred 
pages from this overblown volume and thereby 
done it a service. The results, unfortunately, 
have not been worth the great and sincere ef- 
fort which Evans has put into this work, and 
all the help which has come to him from out- 
side sources. Scholarship, one hopes, has 
moved ahead of ponderous editions of minor 
authors such as this represents, and it is a pity 
that the editor did not follow its trend by cor- 
respondingly modifying the procedures for his 
edition during the years he has been engaged 


on it. 
‘ FREDSON BowERS 
University of Virginia 


Steele at Drury Lane. By Joxun Lortis. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1952. Pp. [iv] +260. 

Any account of Steele’s association with 
Drury Lane Theatre is necessarily involved: 
it covers the movement for moral reform of the 
stage in the years following Jeremy Collier’s 
attack, with the optimistic appointment of 
“Tsaac Bickerstaff’ as reforming agent, but it 
must also be the story of unfulfilled promises, 
human jealousies and quarrels, and legal and 
financial difficulties, coming to a climax in 
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Steele’s violent dispute with the Lord Cham- 
berlain. It is to Mr. Loftis’ credit that he car- 
ries the narrative through triumphantly and 
presents a convincing and readable account of 
this tangled and obscure period in Steele’s 
career and in that of the eighteenth-century 
theater. 

The first, and shortest, of the four sections 
into which the eighteen chapters of the book 
are grouped deals with “Backgrounds” and 
sets forth, with scarcely too great exaggera- 
tion, Steele’s prominence as a moral reformer 
and his political services to the Whigs, for 
which he might reasonably have expected 
suitable reward with the turn of events in 1714. 
The position of manager of Drury Lane, never- 
theless, came as a disappointment to him. 
“Apparently Steele anticipated a high min- 
isterial post. He was mentioned for one before 
the king’s arrival in England, and his close 
friend and collaborator Addison, who had 
been more restrained than he in his support 
of the Whig cause, received such a reward”’ 
(p. 51). “Restrained” is doubtless the key 
word here, and it is hardly surprising, in view 
of his activities in 1713-14, that Steele should 
not have been looked upon as a “safe’’ person 
to be intrusted with a responsible ministerial 
position. Nor, considering the record of his 
administration of Drury Lane, ably set forth 
in Part II, does he appear to have deserved 
anything more. Not only did he fail to reform 
the stage, but he seems to have taken some- 
thing less than wholehearted interest in his 
duties there. Abundant evidence is cited to 
show that not only did the same kind of plays 
continue to be performed there but that even, 
under the stimulus of competition with the 
newly reopened Lincoln’s Inn Fields theater, 
there was a steady drift to the less respectable 
forms of pantomime and other “non-rational”’ 
forms of entertainment. Loftis gives a very 
fair and just appraisal of Steele’s shortcom- 
ings, suggesting (p. 86) that in the periodical 
essays he “habitually overstated his concern 
for reform”’: 


Having discovered in the Tatler a vein of writ- 
ing that was immensely popular (the moralizing 
of an old eccentric), he exploited it in his subse- 
quent periodicals—witness the consistency of 

















tone throughout at least all the nonpolitical ones. 
He learned early the journalistic appeal of humor- 
ous moral instruction and made the most of it 
thereafter. This is not to deny altogether sincer- 
ity to his writings; his record as a practical re- 
former is impressive, and he was without any 
doubt deeply interested in the reform of, among 
other things, the stage. But in much of his 
moralizing, Steele was probably motivated more 
by habit and by knowledge of what would be 
popular than by conviction. 


Characteristically, Steele devoted much of his 
effort at this time to a side issue, his “Cen- 
sorium,’’ and one of the best chapters in the 
book is given to an account of this project for 
the advancement of “‘eloquence,”’ music, and 
science. Part III, “The Dispute with the Lord 
Chamberlain,”’ relates in detail and with ad- 
mirable clarity the conflict with the Duke of 
Newcastle which occupied much of Steele’s 
time and journalistic energy in 1719-20. One 
of his most popular series of periodical essays, 
the Theatre, was an outgrowth of this con- 
troversy, a paper which, though more limited 
in appeal than the Tatler, is well worth the 
analysis given to it here. Part IV, “Last 
Years,’’ summarizes the more nominal activ- 
ity of Steele at Drury Lane from the time of 
his reinstatement in 1721 until his death, and 
devotes three very good chapters to Steele’s 
last completed play, The Conscious Lovers, 
the embodiment, ‘‘at once successful and con- 
troversial,” of the principles of exemplary 
comedy. On this play—its genesis, production, 
and critical reception—Loftis writes sympa- 
thetically and perceptively: its success marks 
a kind of triumphant conclusion to Steele’s 
association with Drury Lane, which otherwise 
might have remained a story of frustrated 
effort and financial irresponsibility. 

Much of the material, of course, is already 
at hand in Cibber’s Apology, Aitken’s biog- 
raphy of Steele, and Miss Blanchard’s edition 
of the correspondence; but Loftis has been 
able to go beyond even these indispensable 
sources by reading in the critical and contro- 
versial literature of the period and by consult- 
ing the unpublished manuscripts at Blenheim. 
He is thus able to tell us more about the 
bilingual actor Baxter, whom Steele brought 
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over from France (pp. 62-63), and to give a 
full account of the “Censorium,”’ of which 
very little hitherto has been known (pp. 98- 
118), in addition to making more precise at a 
great number of pointsour knowledge of Steele’s 
activities during his last years. A high degree 
of accuracy marks all the quoted material, al- 
though some of the quotations are given in old 
spelling and others (pp. 14-15, 21-22, 59-60, 
103, 201) in modernized style. A few minor 
points are open to discussion. It may be 
doubted whether George I personally “deemed 
Steele a fit man to govern the Theatre-Royal”’ 
(p. 25), and the epilogue spoken by Wilks at 
the Censorium on May 28, 1715, has not al- 
ways been attributed to Addison (p. 109). 
Steele’s interest in performances of music and 
his relations with Thomas Clayton, admirable 
as the account is, is still capable of further ex- 
ploration. The citations of advertisements of 
concerts seem to be taken from Lewis’ book of 
1909 rather than from the original sheets of the 
Spectator. An earlier “Consort of Vocal and 
Instrumental Musick, by the Best Masters,’ is 
advertised for Friday, March 23, 1711, in No. 
20, “at the great Room in York-buildings’’ 
for the benefit of Mrs. Lindsey. Clayton’s 
settings of The Passion of Sappho and Feast of 
Alexander were published by Tonson on May 
10, 1711 (Nos. 61, 64, and 68), two weeks before 
the performance at the house in York-Build- 
ings on the twenty-fourth. This performance is 
advertised in Nos. 69, 70, 71, 72, and 73, and 
the second performance, on the twenty-ninth, 
in Nos. 75, 76, and 77. A later concert, with the 
addition of “A Song Beginning If Wine and 
Musick Have the Power; by Mr. Prior,” on 
July 16, 1711, is advertised in Nos. 113, 115, 
116, 117, and 118. The advertisement in No. 
117 adds, “‘A principal Part is to be Perform’d 
by a new Voice,”’ and No. 118 advertises that 
the several persons of quality, at whose “re- 
quest”’ the performance is to be given, “for 
the better Attention to the Performance, and 
of [sic] the Warmth of the Season, have de- 
sired that only 100 Tickets should be given 
out.’’ This performance seems originally to 
have been scheduled for the second of June: 
the advertisement in No. 80 (June 1, 1711) 
reads, ““An Opera in the Hay-Market being to 
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be performed to Morrow, Mr. Clayton’s Enter- 
tainment of Musick in York-Buildings ts de- 
ferred to another Day; of which there shall be 
Notice in this Paper, and the Daily-Courant.” 
An earlier advertisement, in No. 76 (May 28, 
1711), shows Steele and Clayton planning to 
widen their scope of activity. It was probably 
written by Steele, since it includes an editorial 
note pertinent to the Spectator. 

Any Master or Composer, who has any Piece of 
Musick which he desires to bring in Publick, may 
have the same performed at Mr. Clayton’s by his 
Performers; and be rewarded in the Manner as 
the Authors of Plays have Benefit Nights at the 
Play-house. The Letter subscribed A. A. May the 
25, is received. 


Loftis notes one further concert ‘at Mr. Clay- 
ton’s Musick House in York-Buildings,”’ 
originally scheduled for December 14, 1711, 
but deferred “by Reason of the Indisposition 
of one of the Performers’ (No. 248), and 
finally given on January 18, 1712. Whether 
further concerts were given after this date, 
writes Loftis (p. 104), “is not clear—probably 
not, as no more advertisements appeared; 
Clayton drops out of view, to be heard from 
no more.”’ An advertisement, however, in No. 
300 (February 13, 1712) suggests that Clay- 
ton and his assoviates were successfully under- 
taking a further series: 

The Names of the Subscribers for the Enter- 
tainments of vocal and instrumental Musick to 
be performed in York-Buildings under the Direc- 
tion of Mr. Clayton, Mr. Haym, and Mr. 
Deiupart [sic], are taken in at Mr. Charles 
Lillie’s at the Corner of Beaufort Buildings. And 
the said Subscription being almost full, it is de- 
sired that such as please to subscribe, or have 
favoured the Undertakers with receiving the 
Subscriptions of their Friends, would please to 
send their Name to the said Charles Lilly [sic]. 


This is repeated in No. 302 (Feburary 15, 
1712), with the addition, ‘““The Subscription 
is a Guinea for Eight Times.” If the optimistic 
note in these advertisements is to be taken 
literally, it would seem that Clayton, Haym, 
and Dieupart continued their concerts in 
York-Buildings for some time further and 
that Steele did not engage the rooms until later 
in the year. There are no more advertisements 


in the Spectator for concerts in York-Buildings, 
and there are none in the continuation of the 
Spectator of 1714. 

Finally, amid these plans for the reform of 
the stage and the advancement of music, one 
wonders whether an uneasy recollection of 
Addison had any place in Steele’s mind. “Thus 
these two men lived for some years last past,”’ 
Steele wrote of himself and his former col- 
laborator shortly after Addison’s death, 
“shunning each other, but still preserving the 
most passionate concern for their mutual wel- 
fare. But when they met, they were as unre- 
served as boys, and talked of the greatest 
affairs, upon which they saw where they 
differed, without pressing (what they knew 
impossible) to convert each other’ (Theatre, 
No. 12, February 9, 1720). Were these discus- 
sions only upon “greatest affairs,” such as the 
Peerage Bill? It is hard to believe that 
theater and opera, on both of which Addison 
held strong views, did not enter into their con- 
versation. Evidence, unfortunately, is lacking, 
and, while Loftis is able to add notably to 
our knowledge of Steele and his relations with 
such men as Cibber and Dennis, the figure of 
Addison is conspicuously absent from his 
pages. Was Steele smarting under the reflec- 
tion that his friend had received a greater 
share of honors than he? Or did he guess that 
others suspected—with or without reason— 
that he had attained fame not by his own 
merits but by rising on another’s wings? One 
of Dennis’ favorite sneers is that Steele had 
made use “of other people’s wit and judge- 
ment.” ‘‘As an Author, he wrote by proxy; as 
a Soldier, by proxy he fought’ (The Char- 
acters and Conduct of Sir John Edgar, in The 
Theatre, ed. Nichols [1791], pp. 370, 446). In 
any case we know, from his incoherent letter 
to Tonson written a month after Addison’s 
death and from his angry dedication to Con- 
greve prefixed to the second edition of The 
Drummer, that Steele somehow thought him- 
self ill-used. In his dedication of Ximena to 
Steele, three months after Addison’s death, 
Cibber paid the extravagant compliment of 
applying to Steele’s position with respect to 
Addison what Mark Antony had said of 
Octavius in All for Love: 
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Fool that I was! upon my Eagle’s Wings 
I bore this Wren, ’till I was tir’d with soaring, 
And now, he mounts above me. 


Steele, as Loftis remarks, “was embarrassed 
by his inept apologist, whose anonymity in 
addition left Steele himself open to attack as 
the real author’ (p. 132). The real cause of 
annoyance, however, must have been the 
wren-eagle figure, with its implication that 
Addison had been the weak member in the 
partnership. Had Steele himself quoted the 
same lines earlier, in private? Apparently the 
figure—with the positions reversed—had oc- 
curred to others, and Steele by 1719 may well 
have found the allusion intolerable. The au- 
thor of Sir Richard Steele’s Recantation (Lon- 
don: J. Moore, 1715), after referring to ‘‘Tat- 
lers, Spectators, Guardians, &c.,’”’ goes on to 
say (p. 16): 

The Ladies and the Chamber-Maids, the Lords 
and the Chairmen, were equally transported with 
Admiration of your Wit and fine Parts. And this 
Applause I am personally oblig’d to confirm, since 
all the Service I owe to the present Greatness of 
your Name, is owing entirely to it. 

But they grew indeed almost Scurrilous on this 
Head; they insisted, that you were in those 
Papers the Wren, born aloft on the Eagles back; 
that is, you were set up by other Men’s Learning 
and Wit, without the Knowledge of any one Art 
or Science your self; and therefore now decry the 
Seats and Fountains of those Arts, to which you 
never could attain. 


The charge becomes an all too familiar one 
in the difficult years of Steele’s management of 
the Theatre-Royal. Personal antagonisms 
combined with political differences to hinder 
his well-meaning efforts at reform. These 
years of conflict, so ably chronicled by Loftis, 
saw, nevertheless, in The Conscious Lovers a 
triumphant demonstration of the kind of 
comedy which Steele had long believed should 
rule at Drury Lane. 

Dona.p F. Bonn 
University of Chicago 


Bibliographie générale des cuvres de Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau. Par JEAN S£NELIER. 
Paris: Presses universitaires de France, 

1950. 
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On lit, dans le tome IX de l’édition des 
ceuvres de Rousseau que donna Rey en 1772, 
un « EXTRAIT DES REGISTRES DU PARLEMENT. 
Du 9 juin 1762. » Il y est déclaré que les Gens 
du Roi avaient, ce jour-li, déféré « 4a Cour un 
Imprimé en quatre volumes in-octavo, intitulé: 
Emile, ou de l’ Education, par J. J. Rousseau, 
Citoyen de Genéve, dit imprimé 4 la Haye en 
M.DCC.LXII. » Tl est précisé « Que l’Auteur 
de ce livre n’ayant point craint de se nommer 
lui-méme, ne sauroit étre trop promptement 
poursuivi; qu’il est important, puisqu’il s’est 
fait connoitre, que la justice se mette 4 portée 
de faire un exemple... » P.-M. Masson a dit: 
« ]’anonymat aurait pu sauver Rousseau ... »! 
et a répété: « Pour la premiére fois... on 
voyait un auteur célébre qui se nommait sur la 
couverture....»? Récemment, D. Mornet a 
récidivé: Rousseau, déclare le commentateur, 
se croyait assuré « d’étre oublié du Parlement. 
Mais l’ouvrage était signé. C’était un défi trop 
éclatant. »* Je crois que ce qui a permis au 
Parlement de Paris de poursuivre Rousseau, 
e’était que l’Emile avait été imprimé en 
France. II est done d’une importance extréme 
d’établir ce fait. Mais, ce qui est curieux, c’est 
que les critiques laissent entendre que l’Emile 
a été imprimé en Hollande, pour la premiére 
fois, et que, d’autre part, Rousseau avait 
laissé imprimer la Nowvelle Héloise en France 
sans qu’il ait eu 4 souffrir de ce fait. Pour la 
plupart des commentateurs, la conclusion 
semble étre que Rousseau fut déclaré de prise 
de corps par le Parlement de Paris pour la 
seule raison qu’il avait signé l’Emile et qu’il 
avait exprimé, dans ce livre, des opinions re- 
ligieuses que le Parlement condamnait. En 
vain certains critiques, plus perspicaces, mont- 
rent-ils que |’Arrét du Parlement visait aussi 

1« La Profession de foi du Vicaire savoyard » de 


Jean-Jacques Rousseau, 6d. crit. p. P.-M. Masson 
(Fribourg-Paris, 1914), p. lv. 

2 La Religion de Rousseau (Paris, 1916), IIIe partie, 
p. 47. 

*? Rousseau. L’Homme et l’euvre (Paris, 1950), p. 
143. Remarquons que le sommaire du Contrat sovial 
se trouve dans le livre V de l’Emile (cf. 6d du Contrat 
par M. Halbwachs [Paris, 1943], p. 233), etrelevons la 
réflexion de Rousseau: il acceptait d'aller 4 Motiers, 
car, dit-il, « je devois naturellement étre & l’abri des 
persécutions, et ...au moins la religion n'y pouvoit 
guére servir de prétexte » (Confessions (Paris, 1826], 
XVII, 178-79, livre XII). 
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les opinions politiques et sociales de Rousseau. 
Pour le grand public, c’est des opinions re- 
ligieuses du Citoyen qu’il s’agit, et il n’est pas 
question de ses opinions politiques. La con- 
damnation de l’Emile reste alors mal comprise. 
Pourquoi, se demande-t-on, le Parlement 
s’émut-il des opinions religieuses de Rousseau 
e! non des opinions politiques de celui-ci? Pour- 
quoi s’en prendre A l’Emile et non au Contrat? 
Voili comment la bibliographie des ceuvres de 
Rousseau peut nous renseigner sur ce probléme 
qui est des plus importants. 

Mais il est troublant de lire, dans l’ouvrage 
de Sénelier: « ne sont pas comprises comme 
éditions étrangéres les premiéres éditions des 
ceuvres de Rousseau, imprimées comme on le 
sait, 4 Amsterdam ou La Haye » (p. 11). Or, 
je ne connais aucune ceuvre de Rousseau dont 
la premiére édition ait été imprimée A La 
Haye. Sénelier indique, ensuite, que les 
« LETTRES DE DEUX AMANS... A Amsterdam 
Chez Mare Michel Rey, 1761 » constituent 
l’ Edition originale; mais il continue (p. 76) et 
note: « Edition du libraire Robin, antérieure 4 
l’édition originale. ... » Quant A l’Emile, Séne- 
lier remarque correctement‘ que l’édition qui 
porte la rubrique «A LA HAYE Chez Jean 
Néaulme ... » est l’édition originale et qu’elle a 
été «en réalité imprimée 4 Paris par Duches- 
ne. » Mais il indique que |’édition numérotée 
760 est l’Edition originale imprimée par 
Néaulme » (p. 111), ce qui parait faire sup- 
poser que Néaulme a imprimé |’édition origi- 
nale et ce qui correspond 4 la déclaration de 
Lanson,®’ dans la Grande Encyclopédie: «1’- 
ouvrage fut publié en France; Néaulme, de la 
Haye, l’imprima pour Duchesne.» Et si 
l’Emile fut bien publié en France, il y fut 
aussi imprimé; Néaulme ne fit qu’établir son 
dition sur les feuilles de Duchesne. Compa- 
rons, maintenant, les assertions de Sénelier 

‘A. Schinz, Etat présent des travaux sur J.-J. 
Rousseau (Paris, 1941), p. 253: ouvrage « imprimé a 
Paris pour le libraire Duchesne ... malgré Rousseau 

» Cf. H. Roddier, J.-J. Rousseau en Angleterre au 
XVIII® siécle (Paris, 1950), p. 64: «La Nouvelle 
Hélotse parait en Hollande chez Marc-Michel Rey en 
novembre 1760.» Et, p. 133: « Emile... parut en 
France en mai 1762. » 


5’ Dans son Histoire de la littérature francaise 


(21¢ 6d.; Paris, 1929), p. 773, n. 1. on lit: « la Nouvelle 
Hélotse .. 
1762. ... » 


Paris, 1761.. Emile ... Amsterdam, 
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avec les renseignements que nous donnent, 
avec beaucoup de soin et beaucoup de con- 
science, Louis J. Courtois et Th. Dufour. Voici 
ce que nous relevons dans la « Chronologie 
critique de la vie et des ceuvres de Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau »* qu’a dressée Courtois: en 
1760, 

N. 22. Ce jour ... Rey expédie par les canaux, 
via Bruxelles, les six ballots d’exemplaires du 
roman destinés 4 Robin de Paris ... 

D. 18. Mme d’Houdetot accuse réception de la 
Nouvelle Heéloise ... 

D. 20. La Nouvelle Héloise est mise en vente & 
Londres. 

D. 22. ... Il existe 4 Paris deux exemplaires de 
l’Héloise en plus de celui de Malesherbes et ils 
passent de main en main. 


Quant aux Recherches bibliographiques sur 
J.-J Rousseau (Paris, 1925), I, 81 de Dufour, 
nous copions: « Trois éditions de la Nowvelle 
Héloise ont été données par Marc-Michel Rey, 
& Amsterdam, avec l’assentiment de Rousseau: 
en 1761, en 1762 et en 1767. Ce sont les seules 
qu’on puisse dire originales. ... » 

On serait en droit d’attendre, d’une bib- 
liographie’ des ceuvres de Rousseau, des indica- 
tions précises et nettes sur les conditions de 
publication de deux des ouvrages qui sont 
parmi les plus importants du Citoyen, et qui 
expliquent sa condamnation comme les persé- 
cutions inffmes dont il a été l’objet. Mais 
n’est-il pas curieux que l’Emile ait été im- 
primé en France contre le gré de Rousseau, et 
que le mystére, qui entourait les négociations 
de Guérin comme « l’ceuvre de ténébres » qui 
a marqué les seize derniéres années de Rous- 
seau, soit maintenu avec tant de sollicitude par 
des bibliographes et des commentateurs mo- 
dernes? Quels efforts doit-on donc faire pour 
que triomphe la clarté! Mais H. Guillemin® a 
montré que la persécution de Rousseau exigeait 
« des voies obliques et ombreuses, propices 4 
Valibi. » 

MarceEu FRANCGON 
Harvard University 
* Annales de la Société J.-J. Rousseau, XV (1923) 


114-15. Remarquons que la Nouvelle Hélotse s'est, 
vendue & Londres, le 20 décembre 1760. 

7Mornet, Rousseau |Paris, 1950], pp. 182-83) 
déclare qu'elle «n'est pas moins remarquable par 
l‘immense étendue de son enquéte et par l'intelli- 
gence avec laquelle elle a 6té conduite. ... » 


8 Cette affaire infernale (Paris, 1942), p. 33. 




















Maria Gisborne and Edward E. Williams: 
Shelley’s Friends: Their Journals and Letters. 
Edited by Freprericx L. Jones. Norman, 
Okla.: University of Oklahoma Press, 1951. 
Pp. 189. 

Although the editing of this work is fre- 
quently disappointing, one must applaud Mr. 
Jones’s ingenuity in bringing together the 
writings of Maria Gisborne and Edward 
Williams. These two persons may have differed 
in temperament and age but they shared a 
devoted attachment to Shelley, and both kept 
vividly interesting journals, the one during 
1820 and the other during 1821-22, in which 
they recorded comments about Shelley and his 
circle. By publishing the complete texts of the 
two journals together, as well as some related 
letters, Mr. Jones has performed a useful 
service, especially for readers of Shelley, al- 
though his collection also contains information 
about Byron, Keats, Coleridge, Godwin, 
Hunt, and some lesser figures. Much of the in- 
formation is new. To be more specific, a large 
part of the Williams journal has been available 
before in Garnett’s haphazardly edited selec- 
tion of 1902, but most of the Gisborne journal 
appears here for the first time, only a few 
excerpts from it having been published before 
by such biographers as Colvin, White, and 
Amy Lowell. It is strange that such a fascinat- 
ing record as Maria Gisborne’s has been so 
little known; indeed, as late as 1944, Mr. 
Jones himself was unaware of its existence.' 
His edition will now save s holars the task of 
searching through either manuscript in the 
British Museum, although some corrections 
have to be made in his text. A list of these cor- 
rections will be given at the end of the present 
article. 

Speaking of consulting the manuscripts, one 
should add that it seems likely that Mr. Jones 
has relied not upon manuscripts but upon 
microfilm or some other form of copy. He notes, 
for example, that an extra sheet has been 
“pasted in the MS book,” and he makes a 
valiant effort to invent a reading for the parts 
obscured by this sheet (pp. 26-27). In reality, 
the sheet was pinned into the book, not 


1 See Frederick L. Jones (ed.), The Letters of Mary 
W. Shelley (Norman, Okla., 1944), I, 108 n. 
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pasted, and it is easy enough to transcribe 
what is underneath it. Failure to consult the 
manuscript may also explain why John Gis- 
borne’s journal is described as overflowing 
‘nto another notebook’”’ (p. vii), whereas it 
actually overflowed into forty-one books. If 
this surmise is correct that Mr. Jones has 
never seen the manuscripts in their original 
form, ene can only admire the more his skill in 
transcription, especially his transcription of 
the Williams journal, which, after its soaking 
in sea water on board the wrecked ‘Don 
Juan,’”’ offers unusual difficulties for an editor. 

The annotation is less skilful. It is, in fact, 
curiously uneven. When the word “Po” ap- 
pears, we are informed that reference is being 
made to a river. Yet when significant informa- 
tion is required, the editor often leaves us grop- 
ing in the dark. Eight pages of Maria’s manu- 
script, for example, are taken up with the 
startling adventures of Arnauld Descolles, es- 
pecially of his participation in a shipwreck in 
which Lady Carleton was drowned and a 
“Colonel Egerton”’ died of wounds. The story 
has some of the violence and dash of Smollett, 
but without Smollett’s clarity of narration. 
Indeed, the reader can study the passage two 
or three times and yet make no sense whatever 
from it. Here, where the text cries out for an- 
notation, we might have been referred, with 
profit, to the Annual Register (October 29, 
1815), for the story was fact, not fiction, and 
this report gives a clear, step-by-step version 
of the incident, one that enables us to follow 
Descolles’s account and to appreciate the 
drama of it thoroughly.? 

There are other pages of this book which re- 
main obscure because of a lack of annotation. 
Even a Shelley specialist may need to be re- 
minded of the circumstances in the desultory 
career of Godwin’s son, William. The refer- 
ences made to him here become much clearer 
when compared with the information pro- 
vided by his father in a prefatory memoir to 
the novel Transfusion. Another name that 
crops up several times is that of Lamb’s friend 
Yenwick, and also Fenwick’s wife. A refer- 


? An obituary notice in the Gentleman's Magazine 
for November 15, 1815, indicates that the ‘‘Colonel 
Egerton’’ who died of wounds may refer, rather, to a 
Colonel Edwards. 
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ence to Annie F. Wedd’s The Last of the Fen- 
wicks (1927) might have made these entries less 
obscure. 

In the introduction one encounters a similar 
tendency, on the part of the editor, not to 
follow up some of his facts thoroughly enough. 
Maria Gisborne’s husband is referred to 
throughout and in the index as “Mr. Reveley.”’ 
A man who is dignified by a separate entry in 
the Dictionary of National Biography is surely 
not so obscure a figure as Mr. Jones seems to 
find him. He was named Willey Reveley; 
sometimes he was referred to in contemporary 
publications as “The Athenian Reveley’’ be- 
cause of his drawings of Athens and his pub- 
lished defense of classical architecture.* A long 
article about him in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
(LXIX [1799], 627) shows that, in spite of 
much ability as an engineer and architect, he 
was usually unemployed. Such information 
gives poignancy to his widow’s comments, in 
1822, when her son Henry Reveley found him- 
self out of work. “England is full of unem- 
ployed engineers,’”’ she wrote bitterly (p. 79). 
Concerning Henry Reveley, the editor pro- 
vides much more adequate information than 
about Willey Reveley, although he remarks, 
strangely, that Henry’s age is not known. In 
Mr. Jones’s own edition of Mary Shelley’s 
letters, we learn that in 1819 Henry was thirty 
years of age. 

Aside from these questions of fact, the edi- 
tor’s introduction offers other disappoint- 
ments. He makes scarcely any attempt to 
relate either Maria Gisborne or Edward 
Williams to the age in which they lived. It can 
be argued that editorial introductions should 
be restricted to facts, but the arguments for 
editorial reticence ought to be acceptable only 
when the text presented is that of a major 
writer. In such cases, the editor may step aside 
and leave assessment to others. When the text 
presented is that of a very minor figure, how- 
ever, as here, it is likely that no one other than 

+See Willey Reveley (ed.), The Antiquities of 


Athens, by James Stuart (London, 1794), Vol. III, and 
A Catalogue of the Drawings...of the Athenian 





Reveley To Be Sold by Mr. Christie by Auction, on 
Monday, May 11, 1801. 

4 Jones, I, 77. This information, provided by Mary 
Shelley, conforms with Maria Gisborne’s statement 
that her children were born before 1790. 
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the editor will be able to make an adequate 
assessment. Mr. Jones begins by telling us that 
Maria Gisborne was a contemporary of Cole- 
ridge, but he advances no further comments of 
this kind to explain the stages of her progres- 
sion from ardent young radical to disillusioned 
housewife. And this progression is not only a 
moving story in its own right, it is full of 
parallels suggestive of the fate of other 
romantics. Williams, too, we are told, “had 
mild literary ambitions’; yet we do not have 
any estimate made of these tastes and inter- 
ests. In his brief sketch of Jane Williams, Mr. 
Jores does demonstrate a flair for biography, 
and it is a pity that he has not done more for 
Jane’s husband and the Gisbornes, for if any 
one else is to write about them, it will probably 
be the purveyors of that tiresome genre: fic- 
tional biography. The romantic lives of both 
are certainly susceptible to fictional biographic 
treatment. 

In his footnotes about Claire Clairmont, 
there is a different kind of reticence displayed 
by Mr. Jones. The conversations between 
Godwin and the Gisbornes about Claire’s 
“misfortune’’ are as involved as any dialogue 
in Henry James, but the drift of the conversa- 
tions seems to suggest that Godwin and his 
wife considered Shelley (not Byron) the father 
of Claire’s child. This drift is correctly noted 
by Mr. Jones, yet he does not pause to con- 
sider the possibility, however fantastic, that 
the misfortune referred to was the birth not of 
Allegra, Byron’s daughter, but of Elena, 
Shelley’s “Neapolitan ward,” or simply to the 
existence of an affair between Shelley and 
Claire. The controversy about Shelley and 
Claire is already tiresomely long drawn out, 
but it is at least possible that here is some 
interesting new evidence. A thorough investi- 
gation of the Gisbornes’ role in the incident is 
required. How much did they know? Of 
Allegra, they were, of course, aware, and they 
seem to have been the only friends of Shelley 
who were informed by him about Elena’s 
existence. Shelley mentioned Elena to them in 
his letters, asked them for legal assistance in 
connection with her, and, when writing to 
them in England in mid-summer 1820, he re- 
ported to them the circumstances of her death. 














In the same letter, he told them that Paolo 
was “taking advantage of my situation at 
Naples in December 1818 to attempt to extort 
money by threatening to charge me with the 
most horrible crimes.’’® Did the Gisbornes 
know, then, who were the parents of Elena? On 
August 26, 1820, during a tortuous conversa- 
tion with Godwin about whether Claire’s 
“misfortune” was public knowledge, Mrs. 
Gisborne warned Godwin that Paolo’s ‘“‘vil- 
lainy’’ might make the “circumstance” public 
(p. 48). The stories spread by Paolo were about 
Claire and Shelley rather than about Claire 
and Byron, and, as White has noted, these 
stories may have been responsible for the 
Literary Gazette’s describing Shelley a few 
months later as an “incestuous wretch.’’® Such 
data require to be at least reconsidered, and 
Mr. Jones blocks the inquiry somewhat (p. 
48 n.) by stating that the entire discussion is 
“of course’ about Byron and Claire rather 
than about Shelley and Claire. The blank space 
in the manuscript, representing a name, refers, 
he says, to Byron, but readers should note that 
elsewhere in the journal a completely blank 
space always refers to Shelley, never to Byron. 
My own impression is that the Gisbornes did 
not link Elena to Claire and Shelley and that 
they were talking to Godwin of the 1817 
scandal and of Byron, but the alternative pos- 
sibility must not be ruled out. In such a dis- 
cussion, Maria Gisborne’s character would be 
an important part of the evidence. Her letters 
show that she was usually broad-minded. She 
accepted Claire’s affair with Byron without 
question, and she might have been willing to 
regard the hypothetical affair with Shelley as 
another example of what she called, lightly, 
“King David’s infirmities” (p. 93). Alterna- 
tively, if she had been ignorant of the scandal- 
ous rumor (as is more likely), it is possible that 
it came to her attention in October, 1820, on 
her return to Italy and that here was the 
reason for the Gisbornes’ mysterious neglect 
of Shelley and, in turn, of his furious outburst 
against them in a letter to Claire as “people 


* The Complete Works of Shelley (Julian ed.), X, 
184; see also pp. 150, 152, 180, 182. 


6 Newman I. White, Shelley (New York, 1940), II, 
616. . 
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totally without faith,’ “odious and filthy 
animals.” At the moment, then, an open 
verdict seems necessary. The discussion itself 
may demonstrate some of the interesting side 
problems raised by this new publication. 

Finally, to return to the texts themselves, 
the following is a list of corrections based on a 
comparison between Mr. Jones’s version and 
the original manuscripts of the three journals 
included in his volume. For the letters I have 
not had access to any of the manuscripts, 
but comparison with manuscript letters would 
be obviously unfair because almost all the 
letters in this volume (as Mr. Jones states in 
his preface) are simply reprinted from pre- 
viously printed versions, especially from 
Shelley and Mary. 

P. 19, l. 9: contrived to sail read venture to 
sail. 

P. 20, 1. 18: Advocat Oringo read Advocate 
Orengo. 

P. 20, 1. 34: which surround them appear 
[to] spoil however read which now and then 
appear spoil however. 

P. 21, l. 11: Mr. Ami Bussard read M. Ami 
Bernard. 

P. 22, 1. 35: peaceful read peaceable. 

P. 24, l. 12: contrabrand read contraband. 

P. 25, l. 24: carriage was behind read 
carriages were behind. 

P. 26, last line, to p. 27,1. 10: For this passage 
read the following: of cows and oxen which 
were fighting in order to separate them which 
he did by means of small stick which he had 
snatched out of the hand of a boy who was 
their driver—I have read ‘Mathilda.’ This 
most singularly interesting novel evinces the 
highest powers of mind in the author united 
to extreme delicacy of sentiment. It is written 
without artifice and perhaps the technical 
excellence of a veteran writer—There are even 
some little inaccuracies which upon revisal, 
might easily have been corrected: but these are 
trifling blemishes and I am well persuaded 
that the author will one day become the ad- 
miration of the world. I am confident that 
I should have formed this opinion had I not 
been acquainted with her and loved her. 

P. 27, 1. 21: and [? moved] read and mixed. 

P. 28, l. 18: lap deep read lay deep. 
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P. 28, l. 25: never have read never had. 

P. 28, l. 26: and everything read and of 
everything. 

P. 30, l. 1: un hommes read un homme. 

P. 30, l. 2: L. Byron’s read L. Byron’s. 

P. 30, l. 9: méchancete read méchanceté. 

P. 30, l. 10: des avantageusement de ses 
deux dames qui alloiént [sic] toute read 
desavantageusement de ses deux dames qui 
alloient toutes. 

P. 30, l. 33: which make read which may. 

P. 32, 1. 11: formal féte read french féte. 

P. 33, l. 32: We ate read We eat. 

P. 36, l. 11: painful to the hearers as read 
painful to the hearer, as. 

P. 37, l. 4: conversation read conversations. 

P. 41, 1. 7: La devocién de la cruz read La 
devocion de la crux. 

P. 41, l. 33: wished to say read wished him 
to say. 

P. 45, 1. 38: find any read find an. 

P. 47, l. 20: to see me read to [see] me. 

P. 48: Notes 56 and 57 should be trans- 
posed. 


P. 48, n. 61: Mrs. Gisborne’s read Mr. Gis- 
borne’s. 

P. 118, l. 8: S{helley] and [?]; walked read 
Sfhelley] and walked. 

P. 184, l. 7: del convent read del convento. 

P. 161, l. 25: —the shelf is indicated read— 
this shelf is indicated. 

P. 155, l. 27: The [? Festa] of St. John read 
The Féte of St. John. 

The above list consists of carefully con- 
sidered corrections. What follows are a few 
more fallible guesses: 

P. 35,1. 14: Mr. Fleigelin read Mr. Heigelin. 

P. 40, 1. 24: Mr. Hearsey read Mr. Kearsey. 

P. 104, l. 25: fattore read patrone. 

P. 132, l. 17: read shot well—R—lini comes 
with Jane. 

P. 152, 1. 24: read Fine. Calm and pleasant- 
ly fresh. —Get the carpenter to work on my 
boat which he has commenced after the man- 
ner of a professed builder. 


GeEorGE H. Forp 


University of Cincinnati 
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